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COMMENT 
The Philosophical Situation 


for last July) that philosophy in its present phase has 
abandoned its task of interpreting the world, and that it 
tends to occupy itself with analysing what silly people mean 
when they say silly things. He was thinking, of course, of the 
ytic movement which is so conspicuous in contemporary 
British philosophy. Lord Russell, as every student of this philo- 
sophy knows, contributed a very powerful stimulus to the rise 
and development of the movement. But his thought has ranged 
far and wide, embracing a great variety of topics. And when he 
has wished to play the part of a metaphysician, he has not hesitated 
to do so. It is not unnatural, therefore, that he should look on the 
activities of his successors as being narrow in scope and some- 
what trivial in character. It seems to be a far cry from producing 
a general theory of mind and matter, from discovering the 
ultimate presuppositions of scientific inference, or accomplishing 
the reduction of mathematics to logic and from detecting the 
main motive-forces in political p to discussing what 
the plumber means when he says “I could not come today” or 
to making the tremendous discovery that the butcher is not 
much given to talking about “acts of will.” Further, the con- 
ception of analysis represented by Lord Russell is regarded by the 
ounger generation of philosophers as largely outmoded and as 
longing to the history of the movement. It is, therefore, no 
great matter for surprise if the former dissociates himself from the 
present phase of analytic philosophy in this country. 

Of course, some people might wish to comment that it is 
all to the good if philosophers eschew general interpretations of 
reality ol concentrate on analysing } meaning of sentences 
taken from ordinary discourse, the sort of things that postmen and 
bus-conductors and housewives are accustomed to say. For this is 
an innocent pastime which keeps the philosophers out of mischief. 
We are not bothered with any Hegel, telling us that the State is 
the divine Spirit objectified. We have no Marx or Engels to 
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disturb society. There is no Nietzsche to go to the head of an 
unbalanced youth. We are spared the spectacle of M. Sartre 
disseminating atheistic existentialism. We do not even have to 
put up with well-meaning idealists such as Ferrier, Green or 
Edward Caird bringing theism into discredit by producing 
sophistical arguments for the existence of God. True, we used to 
have one or two wild men ridiculing metaphysics in the spirit 
of the Vienna Circle. But now respectability reigns. How much 
better it is for all of us, then, if philosophers amuse themselves 
by reading papers to one another on matters of no importance. 
Nobody need listen to them, and no harm is done. 

This attitude has, of course, been expressed in a very naive 
way, and it lies open to obvious retorts. The criteria of what is 
beneficial and of what is harmful, it may be said, are by no means 
self-evident. Further, the important question to ask about a philo- 
sophical theory is how far are we justified in considering it true, 
rather than what effects it has or might have. A pragmatist view 
of truth begs many questions, and it is untenable. At the same 
time there is this to be said in favour of the attitude which has 
been naively expressed in the last paragraph. Sweeping inter- 
pretations of the world are often based on some fixed idea which 
represents only one aspect of experience and which can go to 
people’s heads, blinding them to other aspects. Further, one-man- 
shows in philosophy, that is to say, broad systems thought out by 
individuals, are sometimes intimately connected with the tempera- 
ments and psychological make-up of their authors. They are too 
impressionistic and one-sided to be adequate descriptions of reality. 
Now, it is just this sort of thing that the analysts mistrust. Th 
may seem to spend their time on trivialities, but at least they wor. 
in — co-operation, each open to the criticism of the others, 
and they try to be objective, eschewing bursts of temperament 
and impressionistic generalisations. One can regard the analysts 
as doing a lot of spade-work, which any speculative philosopher 


of the future would do well to utilise. True, spades are meant 
to be used; and spade-work has some purpose other than mere 
spade-work. Lord Russell and those who sympathise with his 
attitude have a point here. But there is not much good in calling 
out for the production of a magnificent flower-garden until the 
gardeners think that the ground has been properly prepared. 
This is not, indeed, the whole truth about the state of affairs. But 
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COMMENT 7 


at least a plea can be made on behalf of the analysts. If non- 
philosophers wish to get quick returns in the form of exciting 
speculations, and if they detain what they ask for, it is only too 
likely that the results will give support to what Kant had to say 
about the history of metaphysics. 

Some further points. Within recent years we have seen a wide- 
spread abandonment of the attempt to reduce all propositions to 
one type. Philosophers doubt, for instance, whether statements 
about nations can properly be reduced to statements about 
individual members of nations, and statements about individual 
human beings to statements about sense-data. Phenomenalists 
have held that statements about physical objects are in principle 
reducible to, or that they can be translated into, statements about 
sense-data. But some of those who once held or inclined to this 
view now doubt the possibility of such a reduction, while others 
frankly reject the idea. In other words, the notion of a perfect or 
ideal language, suggested perhaps by the desire to apply in other 
spheres the language of mathematical logic, is largely discredited. 
‘Recognition has been accorded to the complexity and variety of 
human discourse, which was obscured by the analysis practised 
by the classical empiricists, the analysis to which Russell and 
Wittgenstein (the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus) gave a logical 
form. We are no longer told in dogmatic terms, as the neo- 
positivists used to tell us, that theological propositions, for in- 
stance, are meaningless because they are not the propositions of 
any empirical science. Philosophers are not particularly anxious to 
discover what a word such as “knowledge” would mean in some 
so-called perfect or ideal language; rather do they wish to clarify 
its uses in the wide range of human discourse. 

One result of this process has been that philosophers have 
tended to direct their attention to what is often called “ordinary 
language,” that is, to what people actually say rather than to what 
they might say if they used some constructed ideal language in 
which, agen, that is sayable could be said clearly. It is, 
of course, this preoccupation with ordinary language which gives 
the ——— of a preoccupation with trivialities. But philo- 
sophical reflection must presumably start with ordinary experi- 
ence. Where else, indeed, could it start? And ordinary experience 
is expressed in ordinary language. It may be said, and with justice, 
that the precise bounds of ordinary language cannot be deter- 
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mined. But there is, after all, some sense in trying to prescind, 
say, from the technical language of philosophers, which pre- 
supposes reflective interpretation, and to concentrate, as a starting- 
point, on the non-philosophers’ concrete expression of experience. 
We may not be alle to fix any exact boundaries; but it does not 
follow that no such distinctions are possible. We can make some 
distinction, for example, between the ways in which people 
commonly use universal terms in concrete propositions and 
what philosophers have said about universal terms as a result of 
their reflection about what people commonly say. Nor is this task 
of philosophical analysis anything like as easy as the uninitiated 
might perhaps imagine. The non-philosopher doubtless uses 
universal terms, for instance, or nh such as “unwittingly” or 
“involuntarily” (or more popular equivalent expressions or 
= perfectly correctly in ordinary discourse; but he would be 

d put to it to give a philosophical analysis of the uses of such 
terms, were he asked for one. 

To put in a plea on behalf of our present-day analysts is not, of 
course, the same thing as to say that philosophy and linguistic 
analysis are coterminous. Indeed, a good many analysts would 
doubtless refuse to assert that they are; for many wish to avoid 
such dogmatic pronouncements. But there is this point to be 
made. Mention has been made of spade-work, or preparatory 
work. And by this was meant preparation for the sort of thing 
that Lord Russell presumably understands by interpretation of 
the world; an organic interpretation, so far as this is possible, of 
human experience and its implications. But there seem to be some 
analysts for whom this sort of thing is ruled out. For if they think 
with that much over-rated philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
that philosophy “neither explains nor deduces anything” and that 
the end of philosophy is that “philosophical problems should 
completely disappear’ (Philosophical Investigations), there can be 
little question of philosophical analysis preparing the way for 
anything but the cessation of philosophising. Such a view can, 
of course, be given various interpretations, if one sets about the 
task with a will. But it is at least arguable that we have little to 
hope for from our Wittgensteinians, and that they are pro- 
ceeding down a blind alley. The other analysts, however, may be 
—- even if very cautiously and slowly, along a broad 

ighway, a through road. 
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THE NATIONAL 
RISING IN HUNGARY 


By 
JOHN MURRAY 


that may alter from day to day is a hazardous experiment 

which for all that is not unfamiliar to writers in monthly 
reviews. However, in this article I am not attempting actual 
comment, still less am I trying my hand at prophecy. What I 
shall endeavour to do is to emphasise certain features which to 
me at least bring home the vast significance of the recent tragedy 
and epic of the people of Hungary. For it is right to consider 
it first as a tragedy with its toll of death and destruction and bitter 
human distress and to do whatever we can to show practical 
sympathy and assistance. But it would be a grave mistake to 
fail to recognise its epic quality and not to realise that it has 
brought light and hope to millions of men and women throughout 
the Continent of Europe and indeed in the entire Western World. 

It was, to begin with, a completely popular rising: from the 
people, by the people and for the people. Few movements in 
modern history have had quite the same spontaneous and uni- 
versal character. It was not planned in anticipation by a handful 
of secret leaders; in fact, it was not planned at all. It was counter- 
revolutionary only in the sense that the entire Hungarian people, 
with a few miserable exceptions, showed their intense desire to 
be rid of an abominable revolution, imposed upon them through 
foreign pressure. 

Since the spring of 1956 the Communist administration in 
Hungary had become less and less effective. Government orders 
have been generally ignored, prisoners released from provincial 
gaols without authorisation; the peasantry acted as though there 
were no control in Budapest. It was a campaign m4 passive 
resistance and it forced the resignation of the most detested man 
in Hungary, the Prime Minister Rakosi. 
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The campaign came to a head in October, at elections of 
representatives, first of the Petéfi association of writers and 
journalists and then in the university of Budapest. In place of the 
normal Communist “stooges” new committees were chosen, 
consisting of men recently released from prison and of well- 
known anti-Communists. After the ene of these elections, 
on 23 October, the whole academic and student body from the 
university marched through the city to the monument to General 
Bem, a Polish soldier associated with the Hungarian rising of 
1848. It was a demonstration, not a revolt. The students’ spirit 
burst suddenly into flame. 

Yet it began not so much as an expression of Hungarian 
nationhood as of fellow-feeling with the Poles in their moral 
triumph over the Soviet Union. As though by magic, thousands 
of Polish and Magyar flags appeared and were soon waving 
in the evening breeze. The national colours of both peoples were 

uickly set up in vivid floral decoration. In the square round 
the general’s statue the crowd chanted the national anthems 
of Poland and of Hungary and renewed the 1848 oath of liberty 
in the familiar verses of Petéfi. Actors and actresses at the Budapest 
Radio, waiting to start a broadcast of Romeo and Juliet, announced 
the news of this popular demonstration to the whole country: 
within a few minutes it had penetrated homes and factories, 
had touched the ears of peasants and workers. In half an hour 
Hungary awoke to the realisation that its people were Hungarian 
once again, conscious of themselves and their nationhood. In 
Budapest that night the population remained in the squares 
and streets, meeting one another and talking freely for the 
first time for ten long years, breathing a new atmosphere of 
liberty. There was little disturbance: one group attacked and set 
on fire the Central Communist headquarters: the people tore 
the red star from the Hungarian standard. The next morning, 
the ungainly monster statue of Stalin which had been erected 
on the site of a church and school dedicated to Our Lady was 
toppled from its pedestal and broken to pieces. Streets and building 
were literally re-christened: the Lenin hospital reverted overnight 
to its ancient patron, St. John. 

It had been a demonstration, eloquent of pent-up feelings 
and loyalties during a decade of Communist occupation. Of 
actual revolt there were no symptoms as there had been no 
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THE NATIONAL RISING IN HUNGARY II 


preparation. All they asked for was the dismissal of Gerd, Rakosi’s 
successor, and his replacement by Imre Nagy who, though a 
Communist, had been pean under the Rakosi régime and 
favoured an independent line in Hungary as did Gomulka in 
Poland. There was a second demand, again similar to that insisted 
upon in Poland, for the withdrawal of Russian troops. It was 
publicly announced that Gerd would hand in his resignation 
at a meeting of Parliament on the morning of 25 October. 
This was the reason why a great crowd assembled on that morning 
in the vast square in front of the Parliament buildings. Gerd 
out and Nagy in: that was what they were hoping and expecting 
to hear. It would have been a moral victory of the people over 
Soviet Communism like that of the Poles and Gomulka. 

Demonstration was turned into revolt by the action of Russian 
troops who fired on the crowds in front of the Parliament 
buildings. Many were killed and wounded. There was a call to 
arms and a whole nation responded. Within three days, the 
Hungarians controlled the capital, had beaten off Russian attacks 
on Sopron and Gyér and, except for the Eastern provinces and 
the line of the Carpathains, all Hungary was in the hands of the 
Freedom Fighters after four days. Then came a pause. The Soviet 
reaction hung in the balance. Would the Kremlin accept another 
fait accompli as it had felt itself compelled to do in Poland? This 
time, moderate counsels did not prevail. Thousands of tanks 
and tens of Soviet divisions poured across the frontier of Hungary. 
Fighting was fierce but in the end, overborne by the weight o 
armour and armaments the people of Hungary turned from 
armed resistance to the grim and passive determination not to 
surrender until their demands were granted and foreign armies 
should leave Hungary. One man, Kadar, lent his name to be for 
the moment the focal point of a puppet administration and to be 
linked for the future with Iscariot and Quisling as a byword for 
treachery and betrayal. 

It might seem invidious to select ang ganeis group or class 
for special commentary in this national epic, but it is striking 
how prominent were just those sections of the population 
which Communism has always claimed to represent and benefit: 
youth, workers, army. 

The youths and young men who figured splendidly in the 
patriot ranks were boys or even children when Communism was 
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first imposed on Hungary. They have grown up under the full 
power and influence of it methods. It eR and supervised 
their education, preserved them from outside influences, shep- 
herded them carefully into youth associations and fashioned 
them with the full orchestra of its propaganda. They were 
the element in Hungary on which the Communists set their 
hopes. Ten years al more of intensive training were to have 
produced the new type of young man, which is the Communist 
dream, liberated from bourgeois prejudices and religious attach- 
ments, a friend of Russia and an enemy of the West. In addition, 
the young scientist and intellectual were treated as privileged 
individuals and allowed many an amenity denied to the rest 
of the population. Yet, now that the crisis has come—crisis, 
in the Scriptural sense, when men have to make irrevocable 
decisions—this apparatus of indoctrination is suddenly thrown 
aside. It has achieved nothing more, apparently, than to have 
created among theHungarians as among the Poles a determination 
to have no more of it, and the burning desire for liberty and in- 
dependence and the values of the spirit. One lesson of the Polish 
revolution and the Magyar rising is this; human nature is the most 
formidable enemy of Communism; in the last resort it refuses 
permanently to be dragooned and bludgeoned; education and 
propaganda, however cunningly applied, will in the end defeat 
their purposes if they run deliberately counter to the genuine 
nature and spirit of man. 

ually prominent—and on a wider scale—were Hungarian 
workers. This does not imply that they are in favour of private 
industrial enterprise rather than public companies: it is no question 
of details of this kind. What they violently resented was foreign 
domination, the exploitation of themselves and their coun 
for Russian purposes, the dull weight of bureaucracy, the dra 
shoddiness of life, the absence of all liberty and security and 
satisfaction of their more intimate and religious needs. Indeed, 
it is becoming more and more evident, even in reports from the 
Soviet Union, that whatever idealism existed previously in 
Communism has almost entirely disappeared. The system has 
developed into a vast machine, administered by a horde of 
unimaginative and often terrified officials. It has lost its ap 
and the younger generation that has grown up in its shadow 
finds it antiquated and repulsive. The peasantry, still two-thirds 
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THE NATIONAL RISING IN HUNGARY 13 


of the people of the Soviet Union, reacts as passively as it dare to 
the system: the workers are vainly looking forward to easier 
conditions, so often promised them." 

Mention of the Hungarian army suggests another problem. 
It would appear that, apart from a number of officers, put into 
position by the Communists, and the security police, the whole 
of the Hungarian armed forces made common cause with the 
people. Once again, ten years of training in Communist ideas 
vanished at once like a coating of ill-daubed paint in a heavy 
storm. In the West it had previously been taken for granted that 
the “satellite” armed forces could be counted on the Russian 
side. Now it has been made clear, from Poland as well as Hungary, 
that this is not in the least certain. In fact, if they have to choose 
between Russia and their own countries, the latter will win the 
day. What is true of these two lands will be true, to a considerable 
if perhaps a lesser extent, of Roumania, Bulgaria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Hungarian rising has completely altered the 
military position in Central Europe. The Soviet authorities did 
not dare to tackle the people and army of Poland in their present 
mood; in the attempt to restore some semblance of Communist 
order in Hungary they had to use exclusively Soviet forces, with 
the Hungarian army fighting against them. Nor should it be 
forgotten that during the rising a considerable number of Russian 
soldiers deserted to the patriots; it was noted that these were 
for the most part European, not Asiatic Russians. 

From the prominence of these three classes in the rising some 
conclusions can be drawn. The first, that Communism has 
definitely lost its appeal to the sections on which that appeal 
has been concentrated. Dr. Karl Renner, President of the revived 

t I was much impressed by a recent article, published in International Affairs 
for October, 1955, by Dr. Walter Kolarz. With reference to Russian youth, he 
states: ‘“Drunkenness, hooliganism and a superficial playboy attitude to life 
have taken hold of large sections of Soviet youth. These evils do not so much 
reflect a morally rotten attitude of the young Russians as their feelings of frustra- 
tion. Communism does not satisfy them any more, it appears to them as the 
ideology of the old generation. They regard Marxism-Leninism as an unpleasant 
item in the school curriculum which gives no answer to their own problems. 
And no doubt they fear that the régime will sacrifice them to its own glory as it 
did the generations of young people before. No wonder that the less stable 
elements of the Soviet youth find their outlet in cheap pleasures whilst the better 
think seriously about the purpose of life. They turn their attention to genuine 


spiritual and cultural values or find consolation in the humanitarian ideals of 
Russian classical literature.” 
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Republic of Austria in 1945, declared that Stalin had made two 
great mistakes: he had shown Europe to the Russians, and the 
Russians to Europe. On the Continent Communism is inextricably 
linked with the Soviet Union. Very few who have had contact 
with the Russians there during the past twelve years want to 
continue or renew that contact. This is the principal reason 
why in Western Germany and Austria Communists are negligible, 
whereas there is still a large Communist Party in both Italy and 
France. It is the reason also why there are few Communists, 
in more than name, in the countries of Central Europe on which 
the Communist dictatorship has been imposed during the past 
ten years. A correspondent, recently back from a visit to 
Poland, made this comment on the popularity of Gomulka. Were 
there elections to-morrow, he stated, between a Stalinist party 
and a p led by Gomulka, it is certain that the Gomulka 
group would receive 95 per cent of the poll. But, if the election 
were between parties under Gomulka, to one side, and Cardinal 
Wyszynski, to the other, the 95 per cent would go to the 
cardinal’s party, not Gomulka’s. 

A second conclusion is that national sentiment and religious 
conviction will in the end prevail over Communist effort and 
propaganda. Evidence from both Poland and Hungary speaks 
of a remarkable religious revival through the years of Communist 
administration. Once again, human nature reveals itself as 
Communism’s greatest enemy. “No man lives in the external 
truth, among salts and acids,” the sentence of Robert Louis 
Stevenson recurs to my mind, “but in the warm, phantasmagoric 
chamber of the mind, with its painted windows and its storied 
walls,” or, to raise the thought to a more directly religious 
level, in Augustine’s words: “Lord, Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, and our hearts can find no rest until they rest in Thee.” The 
final verdict upon atheism is that it will be rejected by the heart 
of man, even where man’s mind has been given “‘scientific” 
reasons for its acceptance. The grey, ghostly dreariness of Com- 
munism is a wilderness of the spirit against which man’s better 
self must inevitably revolt. 

There is one further consideration which, if not exactly a 
conclusion in the sense of the previous two, may suitably be 
linked with them. This derives from the suddenness and swift 
spread of the rising in Hungary. It was not planned but spon- 
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taneous. A demonstration flared up into a rising on account of 
the brutality of alien soldiery. But, once burst into flames, it 
swept the whole country. There was nothing to contain it except 
armed forces from outside. It is idle to indulge in wishful thinking 
but the thought must suggest itself; could not just the same thing 
happen one day inside Soviet Russia? When a political system 
based upon the good will and traditions of a people receives 
a severe shock, the traditions and good will are there to support it. 
But if the system is alien and inhuman—as Communism is, 
not least to the people of Russia—and has degenerated into a 
bureaucratic absolutism, then it has no foundation and little 
good will among the people. What will sustain it if and when the 
great crack comes? The Soviet system was maintained for two 
decades by the ruthless power and personality of Stalin. Stalin 
has gone and his mantle has fallen upon a handful of less forceful 
characters. Indeed the mantle has proved so embarrassing a 
garment that they have rounded upon their former master and 
denounced the cult of “personality.” The influence of the secret 
ye though still enormous, has none the less been weakened 

y the murder of Beria. An army, that consists of 90 per cent 
of recruits from the peasantry, and that represents the people of 
Russia in a way that the Communist Party does not, may take 
the destinies of the Soviet Union into its own hands. 

One final lesson to be learnt and frequently repeated is that 
the Hungarians—and those other peoples in similar circumstances 
—remain completely European, in temperament, tradition, 
culture, and love of liberty and independence. Let us hear no 
more of compromises that will divide Europe into spheres of 
influence, that will make bargain between Atlantic Powers and 
Warsaw Powers over the bodies and souls of European men! 
The West has offered generous assistance to Hungarian refugees; 
it has been able to do little to help the Hungarian people within 
Hungary. But let it make abundantly clear to that people that it 
understands their plight and associates itself with their desires 
and aspirations yet that it does not and never will forget. 
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DISRUPTIVE FORCES 
IN ANGLICANISM 


By 
HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON | 


' Ow Lonc can the Church of England hold together?” is 
H: question which in seeking to answer we must not 
forget that in one sense Anglicanism disrupted long 
ago. The Protestant reformers both Edwardian and Elizabethan 
aimed at creating a single Church which should embrace all 
Englishmen, and the law made provision for this. They failed 
not only because a substantial minority clung to the old faith, 
but another minority believed that cf work of the English 
reformers was only done, that too many relics of Popery 
were being tolerated and that the Anglican Church was no true 
one but rather a synagogue of Satan. } 

With the Revolution of 1688 came the small beginnings of 
— toleration and the three main trends in English religion, 
Catholic, Anglican and Puritan are clearly established. The Revolu- 
tion brought with it an attempt to incorporate the Nonconformists 
or national Church and succeeded 
England’s religious physiognomy would have somethin 
very different. Those who "eens Y alled Dissenters, or at least re 
greater part of them, would have belonged to an Established 
Church more Protestant than the existing one, while those 
Anglicans who resented such inclusion would have gone to swell 
the ranks of the Non-jurors. 

The Anglo-Catholic historian H. O. Wakeman has said that 
the later years of George III's reign and the reign of his eldest son 
are the period in which the Church of England displayed the 


maximum degree of homogeneity, a phenomenon created not 
only by the growing separatism of the followers of Wesley but 
also by the weakness of the High Church Party. The High Church 
revival and later the rise of the Broad Church Party, a nineteenth- 
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century counterpart of the Latitudinarian one of the previous 
century, shattered such unity as existed in the Church of England 
and from 1850 onwards we see the development of ‘vow strife 
which in its intensity reminds us of that of the Stuart kings. 

The conflict between the Laudians and the Puritans, and that 
between the official hierarchy and the Methodist preachers, both 

artially disrupted the Church of England by secessions which 
Built up what are now called the “Free Churches.” The conflicts 
of the last hundred years, on the other hand, have resulted not in 
the formation of new sects, except perhaps of some diminutive 
ones, but in the secession to Rome of a large number of individual 
Anglicans. It is, however, not improbable that, but for its status 
as an Established Church, the Church of England would have 
suffered further disruption during the last century. Yet this is not 
by itself sufficient to explain why it held together when almost 
everyone predicted that it could not do so. The main reason why 
the prophets were confounded was because hey failed to take 
sufficient account of the Fourth Party, which was the cement 
holding the other three parties together. This party Newman 
described as being more anxious that there should be a national 
Church than careful what that Church taught. Its watchwords 
were political and “ecclesiastical” rather than theoretical. Never- 
theless, says Newman, this party contained a great many religious 
men. This party is still with us, retaining its identity ae a 
century of strife. The character of the conflicts which it has h 
to resolve has changed. 

In 1860 when Essays and Reviews made its appearance the 
Evangelical Party was far more powerful than is the case today, 
even if it had lost much of the fire of its Methodist precursor. It 
had small hold on the masses but a strong one on the middle 
class and enjoyed some support from the landed classes. It was 
especially influential in watering-places and in the residential 
suburbs of large towns. It failed however to crush the High 
Church revival, notwithstanding the assistance of the Publi 
Worship Regulation Act and by the end of the century the High 
Party was at least as strong as the Evangelical one. The old Broad 
Church Party was never in serious danger of expulsion from the 
Church of England. The main item in its programme was a 
demand for the deletion of the Prayer Book rubric prescribing 
the recitation of the Athanasian Creed at morning prayer on 
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thirteen days in the year. The prominence given to this confession 
of faith was due to the desire of the Engh h reformers to assert 
their Trinitarian orthodoxy at a time when anti-Trinitarian 
preachers from the Continent were invading England. With the 
Latitudinarian ascendancy of the Georgian era the rubric fell to a 
large extent into desuetude but with the Tractarian Movement the 
creed came to be said or sung in an increasing number of the 
churches from which it had long been banished. Public opinion, 
however, was with the opponents of the rubric, who disliked 
the creed partly on account of the so-called damnatory clauses 
but partly also out of distrust of its theology. Indeed a stream of 
anti-Trinitarian thought has been observable in Anglican theolo 
since the seventeenth century. Towards the end of the sieamems 
century, two movements were threatening to disrupt the Church 
of England or at least were appearing to do so. The steady growth 
since the 1850s of ceeuenenttl dendimeuats in which was much 
that was admittedly illegal and the helplessness of the Hierarchy 
in the face of it kindled in Low Churchmen and Broad Church- 
men feelings of extreme wrath. The second of the forces making 
for, or apparently making for, the break-up of the Anglican 
Establishment was the increasing pressure brought to bear on the 
bishops by the left wing of the Broad Church Party, pressure not 
merely to sanction what it called a “critical” view of the Bible 
but to admit of relaxation in the matter of the creeds. Faced with 
these demands, which High Churchmen met with an emphatically 
negative reply, as did a ioe number of Evangelicals, there was 
noticeable a tendency among other Evangelicals to regard the 
Broad Church Party as an ally in the Pron: against the so-called 
Romanisers. When Archbishop Frederick Temple died in 
December 1902 in his eighty-second year, it seemed that nothing 
could save the Church of England from speedy disruption. What 
—— should be given to the question why did not this come 
about? 

Partly it was due to the personalities who dominated the 
situation and partly to certain aspects of the English character. 
Moderate Ritualism had gained a substantial success in the 
Lambeth Judgment though Bishop Stubbs had derisively said of 
Benson’s inquiry, “it is not a court but an Archbishop sitting in 
his library.” But the Privy Council upheld Benson’s verdict and 
a chapter in the history of the Ritualist controversy was closed. 
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With regard to the more extreme ceremonial developments the 
bishops were unable to show a united front. Benson’s successor, 
Archbishop Frederick Temple, had, when Bishop of London, 
tolerated illegal ceremonial in parochial clergymen whom he 
believed to a doing good work, an pie =r did not 
impress itself on the Kensitite wing of the Evangelical Party. 
While the Ritualistic controversy supplied all the material needed 
to produce a crisis of the first magnitude, and more of it besides, 
the growing demand of the advanced liberal clergy for liberty 
to give the creeds a new interpretation furnished that required to 
produce a second crisis of equal magnitude. 

When therefore froward Frederick Temple breathed his last it 
was an angry sky which frowned on his successor. Who was that 
successor mf de When Benson died in 1896, the Anglican hierarchy 
contained an unusual number of men of high ability. Three of 
them were especially mentioned in connection with the succession 
to the Primacy. Frederick Temple, Bishop of London, Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough, and Randall Davidson, 
Bishop of Winchester. Temple was a philosopher, Creighton a 
historian, Davidson, a poe: judge of affairs. The choice lay with 
Lord Salisbury, an earnest and devout member of the Church of 
England. He gave Canterbury to Temple, which enabled him to 
move Creighton to London. Davidson must bide his time till 
fresh preferment came in his way. The fact that the new arch- 
bishop was seventy-five years a age naturally led to criticism 
of the appointment and many persons, among them the Prince 
of Wales, wished to see Creighton installed at Lambeth. If 
Temple’s appointment was criticised on account of his age, 
Davidson’s would have been on account of his comparative 
youth. He was only forty-eight at Benson’s death. When Temple 
died six years later, anarchy both ceremonial and dogmatic was 
on the increase and the disruption of the Church of England 
appeared as something which could not be long delayed. 

The task of finding a new primate even remotely capable of 
coping with the situation devolved on Mr. Arthur Balfour, who 
a few months earlier had succeeded his uncle, Lord Salisbury, in 
the premiership. But the choice was not really a very wide one. 
Death at a comparatively early age had removed Mandell 
Creighton, the most serious potential rival to Davidson, and, 
although several men of outstanding ability were passed over, 
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none of them possessed the finesse needed to handle the troubled 
situation. A Briton from north of the Tweed, Davidson was one 
of that numerous company who have married the sisters of 
undergraduate friends. In this case the friend was Craufurd Tait, 
son of te Archbishop. Tait was probably, among all her arch- 
bishops, the one whom the Queen found most sympathetic—his 
son-in-law might therefore in the normal course of events look for 
exalted and even quick preferment. It came. At thirty-five 
Davidson found himself Dean of Windsor, a vantage-point from 
which the relation of the Crown to Anglican ecclesiastical affairs 
might be uniquely surveyed and advice discreetly offered. He 
remained eight years at Windsor, when it was felt that his gifts 
were such that his appearance on the episcopal bench could no 
longer be delayed. Such was Lord Salisbury’s opinion. He offered 
the dean a choice of Worcester or Rochester. The former was 
the more important see, but Rochester was nearer to Lambeth 
and on it fell Davidson’s choice. Four years later came another 
change and Davidson was moved to Winchester, succeeding 
Bishop Thorold as he had done at Rochester. Winchester carried 
a seat in the House of Lords, but what was of equal significance 
was that it contained Osborne House, where the old Queen spent 
so much of her declining years. 

When therefore at the beginning of 1903 Mr. Balfour offered 
the primacy to Davidson he could reply with all sincerity, “I am 
not good enough, but I do know the ropes.” Davidson knew the 
ropes, that is to say, the tactics to be employed by a modern 
Anglican archbishop when governmental policy was shaping 
itself not entirely according to his views. But the appointment 
was not everywhere welcomed. In extreme High Church circles 
his episcopal reputation was of the worst on account of his 
responsibility, as Bishop of Winchester, for the withdrawal from 
the diocese of the zealous Anglo-Catholic clergyman, R. R. 
Dolling. It was moreover not forgotten that the new Primate was 
Tait’s son-in-law and so associated, at least in the mind, with the 
sordid episode of the Public Worship Regulation Act. Indeed 
there were those who wrote or om as though he were an 
unprincipled time-server and the most dangerous foe the Church 
of England possessed. Twenty-five years changed all of this and 
when Davidson retired he could count on the esteem of High 
Churchmen as well as that of members of other parties. The 
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twenty-five years of Davidson’s tenure of the primacy (1903-28) 
are in some respects the most important in Anglican history since 
the Restoration. They did not witness the beginning of any of the 
greater Anglican movements but they saw a most critical phase 
in the history of the Church of England and it was in no small 
measure due to Davidson’s skill that the situation did not get out 
of control. The peculiar character of the situation which confronted 
the new Primate lay in the fact that the Church of England was 
being torn by a three-cornered al the growth of Liberalism 
having broken in upon the old conflict between High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals. Moreover, a new type of Liberalism was now 
well over the horizon. The Liberals of the last century dominated 
by a strong dislike and distrust of what they called “ecclesias- 
ticism” were, unlike the German liberal clergy, but little interested 
in the higher criticism of either the Old or the New Testament. 
For the most part they seem to have been willing to take the 
Gospels as they stood and to claim that they supported their own 
sition, though they were not unaware of the problems created 
y the apparent conflict between the text of Sacred Scriptures 
and the conclusions of modern scientists. 

Soon the inevitable question arose, “Must a clergyman believe 
in miracles?” At first the answer given both by believers and by 
unbelievers was that he must at least believe in those which 
formed part of the creeds. The philosopher Henry Sidgwick, 
who had himself been at one time in the Anglican ministry main- 
tained in his pamphlet the Ethics of Clerical Conformity that a 
clergyman who no longer found himself able to believe in the 
Virgin Birth should retire from the ministry. T. H. Green held 
the same view. But the contrary opinion began to show itself, 
being voiced by Dr. Edwyn Abbot, Headmaster of the City of 
London School, in his book The Kernel and the Husk. In 1898 
was founded a body at first called the “Churchman’s Union” and 
later the “Modern Churchman’s Union” which was to do for 
the Liberals what the “Church Association” was doing for the 
Low Church Party and the “English Church Union” for the 
Anglo-Catholics. It put forward an unambiguous claim on 
the part of Liberal Anglicans to remain accredited ministers of 
the Church of England even though they had discarded belief 
in the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth. 

It was this claim which was troubling the Church of England 
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when Davidson went to Lambeth and was to trouble it still more 
in years then ahead, though it had been tacitly accepted when he 
retired. The extreme Liberal clergy did not form a numerous 
body but they were intellectually distinguished and what was of 
even greater importance, they had the support of public opinion, 
a consideration to which Davidson was particularly susceptible, 
and for him public opinion more than anything else meant the 
Athenaeum. Davidson was a good Athenaeum man and in 
recognition of this a dinner was given there in his honour on his 
appointment to the Primacy. Yet Canon Scott Holland, writing 
in the Commonwealth, thus shrewdly summed up the situation. 
“Bishop Davidson’s point of danger is not the Court. . . . Rather 
it is to be sought at the Athenaeum.” Here he met “elderly and 
excellent gentlemen of reputation, who lead you aside into 
corners and, in impressive whispers, inform you what will not 
do and the intelligent British public will not stand.”* Davidson 
entertained a basic conviction that the Church of England could 
not afford to quarrel with those who were pleading for a sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Liberal or, as they came to be called, 
the “Modernist” claims. This position he maintained throughout 
twenty-five years. 

Thoughtful young men and young women who were 
beginning to feel that agnosticism was an unsatisfying creed 
would, so it was said, find the approach to religion made easier if 
they were not expected to be so unfashionable as to believe in 
the miraculous. But the Archbishop knew only too well that all 
his brethren did not share this viewpoint and of those who did 
not there were men of intellectual distinction. They held that 
belief in the miraculous formed an integral part of the Christian 
Faith. That is not to say however that Davidson’s colleagues would 
have been at one in wishing to see disciplinary measures taken 
against the Modernist clergy as was done in the Catholic Church. 
Heresy was to be met not by repression but by argument, though 
there were those who hdined that such a step was inadequate 


and needed to be supplemented by stronger measures. Foremost 
among the bishops who took this view was Charles Gore, who 
had been preferred to the See of Worcester in 1902. In the 
following year he had put pzessure on the Rev. Charles Beeby, 
Vicar of Yardley Wood, to resign his benefice on account of 
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opinions he had expressed on the subject of the miraculous. But 
this was not a matter which could be settled by the action of one 
bishop. Some sen action by the Hierarchy was called for. 
From one point of view it would seem that the matter was capable 
of an easy settlement. For the framers of the Prayer Book and the 
Articles, no matter how comprehensive their intentions may have 
been, clearly never intended to include in the Church of England 
those who denied the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. The 
Liberals did not claim that their position could draw sanction 
from the ancient formularies. They asserted that modern develop- 
ments in philosophy, the findings of modern science and, above 
all, those of the Higher Criticism of the Bible called for an at 
least partial reconstruction of the Christian position. As has been 
indicated there were two schools among those who accepted 
belief in the miraculous, those who held that the contrary view 
should be tolerated in the interests of comprehensiveness and 
= who called for disciplinary measures against the unbelieving 
ergy." 

But as has also been pointed out, the struggle did not consist 
in a straightforward clash between two opposing factions, but 
was a three-cornered one. The matter was complicated by the 
way in which both sides were appealing for sympathy to the Evan- 
gelicals, the Modernists exploiting their fear of Rome, the anti- 
Modernists appealing to their veneration for the letter of 
Holy Writ. Davidson handled the situation with consummate 
skill as shown in a series of guarded pronouncements which 
under the Archbishop’s inspiration Convocation and the Lambeth 
Conference made. The problem of the assent to be given to the 
creeds was the most difficult one the Primate had to face. In 
theory the solution was a simple one. If a clergyman found himself 
unable to accept their historical clauses in their plain and obvious 
sense he should retire from the ministry of the Church of England, 
though most would concede to him a certain latitude for reinter- 
pretation where the historical narratives of the Old Testament 
were concerned. This was the situation presupposed in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novel Robert Elsmere.2 Once a clergyman had 


t Their numbers are matter for guesswork. A High Church estimate put them at 
less than a hundred. 

2 This novel created a great sensation. A sequel to it, Richard Meynell, failed to 
achieve a like success. 
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left the Church of England the bishops were divested of all 
further responsibility in the matter and had nothing worse to 
fear than the indignant threats of the Rationalists to bring about 
disestablishment should the Church of England persevere in a 
course of blind obscurantism by exacting from its ministers belief 
in miracle. 

When Davidson became Primate in 1903 a new situation was 
developing. Clergymen who disbelieved in the miraculous were 
asserting their right to remain accredited ministers of the Anglican 
Church and it was not easy for the Archbishop either to allow or 
to disallow their claim. If he allowed it he shocked and grieved 
Anglicans of traditional views. If he disallowed it he would fall 
out of favour with opinion at the Athenaeum which he valued so 
highly. If Davidson had been a theologian, if he had had clearer 
notions with regard to what must be held on to at all costs, he 
would have been a less successful politician. His application to the 
Modernist crisis in the Church of England of on we of proce- 
dure essentially political not only saved it from possible disruption 
but enhanced his own reputation for statesmanship. Mr. Beeby’s 
claim to deny the creeds in the sense in which they were 
universally accepted synchronised with Davidson’s arrival at 
Lambeth; and though Beeby resigned his living the issues with 
which his name was associated remained. 

There was much more positive Christian belief held in the 
Church of England fifty years ago than is the case today and the 
position of a Modernist cler was still precarious. But the 
situation was adroitly handled. Convocation passed a resolution 
declaring that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds and the doctrinal 
clauses of the Quicumque Vult formed the basis on which the faith 
of the Church of En le reposed. Having said so much it might 
have been sup that Convocation would have taken the 
necessary steps to give effect to these resolutions. But no. As 
Davidson’s friends at the Athenaeum would have reminded him, 
educated public opinion would tolerate no trials for heresy. 
Pressure from Christians of traditional views was to be quie 
but firmly resisted. To reassure Anglicans overseas the fifth 
Lambeth Conference meeting in 1908 repeated the resolution 
adopted by Convocation three years earlier but once more no 
steps were taken to make it really effective. From now onwards 
the decline in its standards of doctrinal orthodoxy is clearly 
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traceable in the Church of England. The critical year in which the 
issue was really decided was 1914 which saw the ranks of the 
Liberal clergy strengthened by the accession of Dr. William 
Sanday, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford and the foremost New Testament scholar in England. 
Sanday, after long hesitation, now declared his abandonment of 
belief in the miraculous. No one spoke seriously of prosecuting a 
scholar of such eminence and once more an attempt was made to 
settle the matter by a resolution which was in fact meaningless. 
After a meeting between Gore and the Archbishop at Bath it was 
arranged that Convocation should again repeat the resolution of 
1905 while toning it down by a qualifying sentence in which 
“considerateness” was promised in dealing with what was 
tentative and provisional in the work of earnest and reverent 
scholars. This qualification evacuated the resolution of most of its 
meaning and the “Concordat of Bath,” as we may call it, became 
a kind of charter of rights for the Liberal or Modernist clergy. 
Within four years the latter had secured another notable victory, 
when the Dean of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, was preferred 
to the See of Hereford, after making an ambiguous pronounce- 
ment on the subject of the Virgin Birth. 

Two years later came the sixth Lambeth Conference and 
Davidson achieved his greatest triumph, when he prevented it 
from discussing the question of subscription to the creeds. From 
that moment the issue may be said to have been decided in favour 
of Modernism. Never again was an Anglican clergyman in danger 
of deprivation of a benefice for denying the Virgin Birth and the 
controversy over this question may be said to have been set at 
rest in 1939 when the two Archbishops in replying to some critics 
of the report of the Doctrinal Commission expressed themselves 
satisfied if those clergymen who declared themselves unable to 
believe in the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth would refrain 
from giving expression to their scepticism in the a. 

A question which can hardly fail to present itself to our minds 
is this. How could it come about that those Anglicans (and at the 

tiod of which we are thinking they were numerous) to whom 
belief in the creeds was something dearer than life, were so easily 
vanquished by a far from numerous band of Liberals? To explain 
this phenomenon more than one factor has to be taken into 
consideration. First, there was Davidson’s astuteness which enabled 
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him to manceuvre, not only the bishops, but the rank and file of 
the High Church Party into compromising positions. Gore spoke 
of the paralysing influence which Davidson exercised over the 
bishops and not the Archbishop’s least achievement was that he 
paralysed Gore himself. Then High Churchmen themselves 
suffered from faulty leadership. There seems to have been a fatal 
weakness in Gore’s character which, when he seemed to be taking 
a strong line, led him into a weak compromise. Of the Anglo- 
Catholic leader, Lord Halifax, it may be said that his following was 
numerically more restricted than Gore’s and also less intellectual. 
He was not, so it might be supposed, the kind of man to sit 
calmly by while the Fisho extended what might be almost 
described as a welcome to heresy. But Halifax took a curiously 
unrealistic view of the situation, apparently believing that the 
Modernist question could be best ficed after “reunion with Rome” 
had come sn Not altogether easy to understand is the attitude 
of the Evangelicals, the foundations of whose traditional beliefs 
were struck at by the Liberals. They now presented a divided 
front. Though Dr. Wace, the Evangelical Dean of Canterbury, 
joined forces with Gore and Halifax in raising a protest on the 
occasion of Dr. Hensley Henson’s nomination to the Hereford 
bishopric, yet Evangelicals were at other times ready to co-operate 
with the Liberals against the Anglo-Catholics. This division in the 
Evangelical ranks rendered a signal service to the Modernists. 
Then again there were Anglicans who cherished a kind of mystical 
faith in the destiny of the Church of England which they declared 
to be greater than her bishops. The doctrines of the Anglican 
Church they asserted were enshrined in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the XXXIX Articles and the resolutions of Convoca- 
tion, if inconsistent with these, carried no authority. 

A further cause of the collapse of the traditionalist Anglicans lay 
in the question of the Church Courts. As the law stood, even 
where a question of doctrine was concerned, the ultimate appeal 
lay to the Sovereign in Council. When Bishop Gore inhibited 
Canon Hensley Henson from —s in a Nonconformist 
place of worship in his diocese and the inhibition was flouted by 


the canon, Gore was confronted with a dilemma. Either he must 
accept a humiliating rebuff or he must prosecute the offender in 
a court whose jurisdiction his conscience forbade him to recog- 
nise. Faced as they were by such dilemmas and knowing that 
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ublic opinion was not with them, High Churchmen shrank 
om attempts to make their point of view prevail by initiating 
heresy trials of which the issue was so uncertain. A number of 
them believed that there was no remedy for the situation except 
in disestablishment. But there was probably a deeper reason than 
all these for the unreadiness of Anglicans of traditional views 
to take up the challenge which was being thrown down by the 
Liberals. If, as was more probable than not, the latter succeeded 
with parliamentary support in maintaining their position in the 
Church of England, their opponents will have been compelled 
to accept the situation and thereby acknowledge defeat or to 
secede from the Church of England. If the latter course was 
deemed imperative, whither should the seceders go? Should they 
organise themselves into yet one more sect or should they become 
Catholics? The potential seceders have never been sufficiently 
numerous to give the first alternative a chance of success. Even 
if the new sect had had leaders such as Gore and Halifax it would 
before long have petered out, its adherents either becoming 
Catholics or drifting elsewhere. 
There has never oe any question of the Church of England 
disrupting over the Ritualist question, though the Evangelicals 
sought to promote legislation by which clergymen who used 
illegal Pd 3 might be summarily deprived of their benefices. The 
Evangelical campaign against Ritualism failed partly because the 
bishops were hopelessly divided among themselves on this 
question and latterly because ceremonial developments, at one 
time associated with the High Church Party, were taken up by 
those who belonged to other parties. If what has been said is just, 
it follows that there is but little or no likelihood that a schism 
will take place in the Church of England as a result of disagreement 
over the creeds or quarrels about ceremonial. There remains 
however the possibility of a schism resulting from a conflict 
of views on P nature of the Ministry. While the majority of 
Anglicans probably hold views on this subject which differ but 
little from those of other Protestants, a substantial minority claims 
a sacramental character for the orders conferred in the Church of 
England. 
Since the Oxford Movement the friction between these two 
schools of thought has at times been acute. Was the Church of 
England to be considered as one of the Churches of the Reforma- 
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tion or should she claim sistership with the ancient Churches of 
the East and the West? Neither side was strong enough to make 
its own view that of the Church of England. Yet the one occasion 
in modern times in which disruption has been a possibility, even if 
a remote one, arose over this issue when Evangelical Anglicans 
and Presbyterians took part in a joint communion service at 
Kikuyu in East Africa in 1913 and it remains possible that had not 
the direction of men’s thoughts been turned into other channels 
by the outbreak of the First World War the situation might have 
got out of control. In the opinion of the writer this is however 
unlikely. It is becoming increasingly necessary when writing or 
speaking of Anglicanism to keep » abr in our minds the distinc- 
tion between the Church of England and the Anglican 
Communion. To do this let us picture four concentric circles of 
which Canterbury is the centre. The innermost of these will be 
formed by the Provinces of Canterbury and York, that is to say, 
the “Church of England” strictly so-called. The second circle will 
include also the disestablished Anglican communities of Ireland 
and Wales and the non-established one of Scotland. Our third 
circle, in addition to the Anglicans of the British Isles, will embrace 
those of the great — world beyond the seas. In the 
fourth one will be found also the Anglicans of the non-English- 
speaking world. The relation of these far-flung communities to 
each ker will provide abundant material for new crises and if 
disruption should overtake the Church of England as it exists today 
it may spring from a crisis in another continent. 
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ST. IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA’ 


By 
H. O. EVENNETT 


31 July, 1556, there died in Rome a Spanish priest called 
Ignatius, sometimes referred to as Ignatius of Loyola 
from.his place of origin in the Basque country. He was about 
sixty-five years old, and for the last sixteen years he had ruled, 
as their founder and first superior, over a group of men who 
for their own salvation and for the service of God in the service 
of their neighbour had formed themselves into a body known 
as the Society of Jesus, and whose influence and prestige both in 
Rome itself and in many parts of the Catholic Church far and 
near had already in that short time assumed astonishing pro- 
portions. A portrait painted on the day of his death by an artist 
who had known Ignatius well shows us a face unmistakably 
Spanish in cast and colouring, impressive in its grave serenity, 
with a high unwrinkled forehead and penetrating, understanding 
eyes. No trace is apparent of the chronic ill-health brought 
on by the extreme austerities of an earlier period of his life, 
nor yet of the effects of almost continuous pain suffered over 
many years from an old wound in the leg and from stone in the 
kidney and elsewhere. Such things were transcended in his 
appearance after death, as they had been in the affairs of his daily 
life, by the extraordinary intensity of his spirituality and by the 
vivid and unceasing apprehension of the presence of God which 
had accompanied and sustained him during the years of unremit- 
ting prayer and labour which made of him, in the small room in 
Rome in which he worked and in which he died, the generator 
of an ever more powerful and widening field of spiritual force. 
It is not easy at first sight to recognise in this mature, self- 
t This article is the first of a new series of personal studies of saints. Eprror. 
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controlled, elderly man, the person of the tempestuous care- 
free knight of chivalry Don Ifiigo Lépez de Loyola—for Ignatius 
was a name adopted only in middle age—who thirty-five years 
earlier, in May 1512, had inspired the hopeless defence of 
Pamplona against the French on received a leg injury that had 
laid him for months on the sick bed that was the occasion of his 
conversion; still less easy, perhaps, to detect in him the strange 
figure of the pilgrim-beggar of Manresa clothed in coarse and 
shapeless sacking, with uncut nails and hair, kneeling on church 
pavements seven hours a day in prayer and performing prodigies 
of fasting and mortification. Yet these three were one and the 
same man. The months spent at Manresa, in 1522, when, accordin 
to Ignatius himself, after many trials God at length began to fil 
his soul with profound spiritual illuminations, formed as it were 
the novitiate-training of the newly converted worldling who 
sought to transform and sublimate his former ideals of knightly 
service into those of the service of God. The progressive develop- 
ment, of this one age 
Service is the guidi ead running thro e whole o 
Ignatius’ life after his conversion. It is the ion all his achieve- 
ments—the ultimate explanation of the extraordinary course 
of events unique, surely, in the history of the saints, which 
brought the knight of Spanish chivalry, the beggar of Manresa, 
the pilgrim at Jerusalem, the prisoner of the Inquisition at Alcal4 
and Salamanca, the university student of Paris, the wandering 
evangelist of north Italy, to be at length the founder of an unique 
institution, one in which all the stages, all the moods, all the facets, 
of his own personal story come together and are united and fused 
into a single whole. The Society of Jesus, an institution at one 
and the same time so central and yet so singular in Catholicism, 
is, as it were, the institutionalisation and the continuance of the 
remarkable and extraordinary man who was its founder. 

The Society of Jesus came to be founded because Ignatius, 
like all converts, sought almost from the first to share with 
others his great life-giving experience—his release from the 
pressure of worldly desires and pleasures, and his entrance into 
the spiritual life in the service of Christ the King as an over- 
riding pre-occupation. Intense concentration on the life and 
sufferings of Christ had drawn him, on leaving Manresa, to 


visit as a barefooted pilgrim the holy places in Palestine, where 
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he had sought to remain, either as an obscure Franciscan friar, 
or as a solitary hermit, preaching Christ to the infidel. The 
same urge drew him and his companions some fifteen years 
later to seek the fulfilment of their evangelistic vocations in the 
Holy Land and the east; and it was only the holding up of the 
normal pilgrim boats from Venice in 1537 that caused them 
instead to remain in Italy and to offer themselves as a united 
group of priests to the Pope for however he might use them. 
But the desire to evangelise the infidel world remained always 
prominent in the mind of the converted knight-errant who had 
indignantly disputed with the Moor on his way from Loyola to 
make his vigil of arms at the famous shrine of Our Lady at 
Montserrat; and from the days of St. Francis Xavier, who flashed 
like a meteor across the East from Goa to Japan, and of the v 

early Jesuit missions to Brazil, the Congo and Ethiopia, 

embarked on before Ignatius’ death, foreign missions to heathen 
lands have always been a first charge on Jesuit resources. Ignatius 
himself, however, was denied active participation in this work 
which was, so to speak, his first love and which remained always 
so close to his heart. There was reserved for him on his own 
return from Jerusalem in 1523 the gradual building up of the 
great organisation which was to make the later missions possible. 
His own personal apostolate was begun in the simplest way, 
by the natural gathering around him at Barcelona, on his return 
from Jerusalem, of men and women who already were prepared 
to recognise in him a master of the spiritual life. In Germany, 
at this time, and in parts of Switzerland, the teachings of the 
Catholic Church were being denounced, her customs ridiculed 
and her institutions overthrown by the followers of Luther, 
Zwingli and others, who claimed to be restoring the authentic 
and original forms of Christian belief and worship. Ignatius 
was not concerned with them. He must no doubt have been 
aware of the news from the north, though without as yet realising 
its full significance. But his own conversion from a worldly 
life, and from a sinfulness the degree of which he probably 
exaggerated in retrospect, had occurred within a month or so 
of Luther’s famous stand before the Emperor Charles V at the 
Diet of Worms, and it was now, while the Lutheran movement 
was making its initial rapid gains in Germany, that Ignatius 
began to make his spiritual influence felt among his acquaintances 
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in Barcelona. It was at much the same time, too, that he took 
the great decision which first revealed the strong practical strain 
in his nature, and which, eventually, was destined to make the 
Society of Jesus so powerful an opponent of Protestantism on 
the intellectual as well as on the spiritual plane—and also so 
successful an educational force. This was the decision to acquire 
for himself a university degree in theology, in order to gain 
an official ecclesiastical standing for his spiritual activities. He 
was still, of course, a layman—and remained unordained until 
1537. It is possible to work out quite interesting parallels and 
synchronisms in the lives of Luther and Ignatius, two opposite 
poles, as it were, in the history of religion in Europe, and this 
was done in particular by the great Spanish Jesuit scholar Fr. 
Leturia whose recent death has deprived the world of an authorita- 
tive Jesuit life of St. Ignatius which was to have come from his 

. But despite the vital part later played by the Jesuits in the 
fight of Rome against Protestantism it is quite wrong to suppose 
that Ignatius’ career was from the first consciously motivated 
by the feeling of a mission in this respect, or to suppose that the 
defence of Catholicism against the Protestant Reformation was 
a main — in his mind even as late as the foundation 
of the Society of Jesus in 1540. 

The decision to seek a theological degree much complicated 
Ignatius’ life. A man now of over thirty, whose native language 
was Basque, and who to the end wrote Spanish awkwardly, he sat 
down to learn Latin Grammar on the benches of Barcelona 
University, transferring later to Alcal4, then to Salamanca, and 
finally, in 1528, to Paris, where he remained for seven years and 
where, it seems, his general outlook was much broadened. But in 
the universities new tensions arose for him. There was tension 
between the tedious, ungrateful duties of the schoolroom and the 
irrepressible urge to devote his whole energy to expounding the 
service of God to others; tensions too between his apostolate and 
the suspicions of Spanish Inquisitors who were particularly 
sensitive at that moment to anything even remotely resembling 
claims to immediate personal illumination in possible variance 
with the Church’s akin, especially in an uninstructed layman. 


— was already using with his followers the methods of his 
ous Spiritual Exercises. The tension was partly resolved by his 
oa his justification by 
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the Inquisitors. Nevertheless, they put restraints on his activities 
uncongenial to him, and it was partly for this reason that he 
removed from Spain to the less constricted atmosphere of Paris, 
where he attempted for a while to hold in check his evangelistic 
ardour in the interests of his partially neglected studies. He 
recoiled—but it was pour mieux sauter, for it was in his later years 
at Paris that he gathered together the nine disciples who became 
with him the first Jesuits. : 

With the Spiritual Exercises we reach something fundamental 
in St. Ignatius’ life and work. The Exercises were, in effect, a 
process, or an experience, which we should nowadays more 
naturally call a “‘Retreat”—a Retreat designed to last intensively 
for four weeks. The document called The Spiritual Exercises is not 
a book of spiritual —> the ordinary sense—it is not even 
a continuous text; it is a kind of guide book broken up into a 
series of short sections, and it is a guide book moreover not so 
much for those making the retreat as for the director under whom 
they make it. The director is all important for the retreatant, and 
Ignatius and his followers spoke of “giving” the Exercises as well 
as of “making” them. Briefly, the general plan is first to purge the 
retreatant of all influences hostile to the service of God, to 
stimulate him in God’s direction, and then to bring him to the 
great decision, or Election, as it is called, of formally and unalter- 
ably choosing God’s service in whatever state of life he may 
be called to. Very detailed in their directions and yet very flexible 
for dealing with different individuals, the Exercises represent 
the pithy and systematic a of Ignatius’ own spiritual 
experiences at Manresa, and were elaborated, in substance, shortly 
after his stay there. The later parts, after the making of the 
Election, which comes relatively early in the process, are designed 
further to fortify the retreat maker in his decision and to elevate 
him to a yet higher stage in the service of God. The Exercises 
could be, and were, frequently given only in part, and it was the 
advantage of this flexibility that they could serve equally well 
either in converting the tepid to a serious purpose, or in pro- 
ducing vocations to the Jesuit Order, or in helping to form the 
permanent basis of the whole Jesuit spirituality. For the Jesuit, 
the Exercises laid the foundations for the essentially practical 
nature of his vocation to the Divine Service. Ignatius himself 
might be the recipient, not only at Manresa but throughout the 
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rest of his life, of extraordinary mystical gifts, but the work 


of his followers was not to be the search after their own con- 
templative union with God, but the service of their fellow-men. 
So, the Jesuit’s life was not the unaltering routine of monastic 
life with its daily singing, or recitation, in common, of the 
Seven Canonical Hours of the Church, with its set periods for 
work, its formal conventual observances. It was to be a freer 
apostolic existence in which the individual Jesuit, with his own 
spiritual life firmly anchored in the training of the Exercises, was 
to be free to give his time to whatever kind of service he might 
be appointed to by those in authority over him, to whom he 
vowed complete and utter obedience. 

It is easy to see how a society based on such principles fitted 
in with the urgent needs of the Catholic Church at the period 
of the Reformation, when both the reform of the Church’s 
own moral life and the defence of her very existence against the 
chall of Protestantism were pressing. The spirit of what is 
called the Counter-Reformation has been summed up as: “From 
Contemplation to Apostolate.” This is seen in all the new religious 
orders of the time—but the Jesuits represented it in excelsis, 
and it is fascinating to observe how de life-story of Ignatius 
moves not only towards the spirituality of the Jesuits but also 
towards the structure of the Society of Jesus with all its novelties, 
fascinating to see his own experiences — crystallisation 
in the Society’s constitution. Ignatius had made a pilgrimage 
barefooted to Jerusalem and had tended the sick in the hospitals; 
the Jesuit novice, in a novitiate lasting two years instead of the 
hitherto customary one, had, so far as was practical, to serve 
for a while in public hospitals and make a pilgrimage begging 
his way. Ignatius, though never a great scholar Keenself had spent 
more than ten years as a university student; in the Society of 
Jesus, the novice who has persevered his two years does not 
immediately become professed in the Society, but spends a long 
period, perhaps ten years or more, as a “scholastic” in study or 
teaching under religious vows and under a vow to become 
professed in the Society if and when his superiors so decide. This 
completely novel and original provision in the organisation of a 
religious order—the insertion of an unspecified period of study 
between novitiate and profession—was much criticised at the 
time. It was, nevertheless, the foundation of Jesuit efficiency in 
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teaching, catechising, study and controversy. It was with the 
prestige of Masters of the renowned University of Paris that 
Ignatius and his nine disciples—none of whom were Italians— 

nded on Italy; and it was only the scholastics best equipped 
intellectually who were finally admitted as professed fathers 
with solemn vows into the body of the learned Society which 
did so much to restore the intellectual prestige of Catholicism. 
Those who were not so professed could be admitted into the 
Society as spiritual helpers, or co-adjutors, fitted indeed for 
spiritual functions, preaching, giving retreats, dispensing the 
Sacraments—but not for the highest academic posts or posts 
of authority. There was also room for lay-brothers—or temporal 
co-adjutors. Again, before the Society was actually formed 
but after the ten companions had all taken their degrees and been 
ordained priests, they had worked for a year or so two by two 
in the cities of North Italy helping bishops and clergy and putting 
their practical efficiency to the test. So the Jesuit scholastic, after 
ordination, undergoes for a year a third period of probation, 
or Tertianship, in which after his years of study, his spiritual 
life is refreshed and renewed before his final place in the Society 
is fixed for him. One further point in which the history of Ignatius 
is mirrored is in the constitution of his Society. In 1534 the saint 
and six companions while still at Paris took a solemn vow to 
work in poverty and chastity for the glory of God and the good 
of their neighbour, in the Holy Land if possible, but if not, then in 
immediate obedience to the Pope. It was to the Pope that the 
formed Society of Jesus ultimately offered itself. So, the pro- 
fessed fathers who take what is called the Fourth Vow—that is, 
the additional vow of personal obedience to the Pope to go 
immediately whithersoever in the world he may send them, 
and who ne the kernel of the Society itself in its strictest 
sense, do not take a vow that was invented as an afterthought 
but one which was involved in the very root of the Society from 
the first. 

I mentioned earlier that the Society of Jesus was, as it were, 
the institutionalisation and continuance of the personality of 
its founder. Has this remained true throughout its whole life? 
The Society has had a vivid and adventurous history. It has 
suffered many vicissitudes—including the supreme experiences 
of death and resurrection. Both from within and is wenn the 
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Catholic Church it has met from time to time with bitter criticisms 
and powerful enemies, as well as with devoted and grateful 
friends. It has been both central and singular within modern 
Catholicism. There are those who have sought to drive a wedge 
between Ignatius himself and the later spirit of his followers— 
to set up an opposition between “Ignatianism” and “Jesuitry.” 
A living organisation that develops and adapts itself through 
the course of time to new circumstances must always give rise 
to the query: how far is the development legitimate? The problem 
is not confined to the Society of Jesus. Would St. Benedict, 
would St. Francis, have recognised the legitimate descent of all the 
different forms and traditions of the institutes deriving from them? 
It is true that within fifty years of St. Ignatius’ death his company 
had embarked upon snk involving political, social, perhaps 
even ethical implications wi him. It is true, that 
it was not until the generalship of Fr. Acquaviva, the first Italian 
general of this international aes who ruled it from 1581 to 
1615, that the wheels of organisation and control began properly 
to operate in what became the full normal, routine way; and we 
ie gre , to do some more thinking about the significance 
of his Generalate taken as a whole. But there is no doubt that the 
elaborate constitutions of the Society were the work of Ignatius 
himself and that they knit the Society together bal wh 
permanently, informing its spirit in the way in which he desired, 
just as his Spiritual Exercises fashioned its spirituality. There 
had been achieved in St. Ignatius of Loyola himself an unique 
marriage between whole-hearted unrecking, self-sacrificin; 
religious enthusiasm on the one hand and a be somone 
calculating, almost worldly-wise prudence on the other. There 
is, I think, little in the history of the Jesuits that does not, somehow 
or other, find its root in his strong, protean, many-sided personality. 
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SIDELIGHT ON 
KING EDWARD VII 


By 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 


short reign has been followed by continuous regrets. Every 
book on his reign adds to the anecdotes, sayings, instances of 
tact and charm which make his halo. Nevertheless, he was not so 
gay as Miss Cowles would like to prove.t There were very serious 
occasions of statesmanship and endless sacrifices of time and 
leasure to the official duties of Prince and King. After his heart- 
ess and stupid upbringing he deserved any gaiety he could help 
himself to enjoy. 

Edward has suffered somewhat from his biographers. Sir 
Sidney Lee led off pompously and unimaginatively. His depre- 
ciation in the D. N. B. was a flat failure which he scarcely retrieved 
in an official life of deadly monotonous paragraphing. André 
Maurois helped to reverse the pendulum towards humanity, but 
Miss Cowles has erred clean out of proportion, even if her first 
serial audience was composed of romantic factory-girls, office 
ladies returning to dull suburbs and the vast cloud of scandal- 
mongers who call to be fed before they will settle down to 
modern biography. Hence the chapter-headings—The Gay 
Sixties—The House Set—Professional Beauties— 
The Pursuit of Pleasure—Royal Sport. Now this is all very well, 
but it festoons rather than tills the ground. These chapters cover 
but a tenth of his life and represent the excitements and exag- 
gerations into which the royal atmosphere invariably develops 
events and characters which would not be noticed in the lives of 
the commonplace and genteel. 

The old Queen with her gloomy craze for the Prince Con- 
sort’s memory never gave a generous, affectionate, backward and 


t Edward VII and his Circle, by Virginia Cowles (Hamish Hamilton 255). 


Feisee vat was not such a bad king as expected, and his 
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unintellectual boy the least chance to become the well-balanced, 
straightforward human being who eventually made the greatest 
success of his kingship possible. In fact she made as great a parental 
muddle of him as the well-meaning George V made of Edward 
VIII. If the latter’s tutors were too weak, the former’s were too 
stiff. Under such an upbringing any normal boy would revolt. 
He was refused the companionship of boys and companions of 
his own age. No wonder that when he felt free he turned quickly 
to what we call “‘les girls.” 

His lady companions naturally fill a considerable part of the 
book. Some were noble dames, some were actresses, and some 
were “professional beauties.” They were entirely his private and 
personal affair. They may have shocked the now moribund 
nonconformist conscience, but many of them had an uplifting 
and often a political influence on his career. His choice was cer- 
tainly more refined than that of Leopold II of Belgium, but what 
right have laymen to denigrate the greatly-placed or to sniff at 
temptations into which they would have plunged had they had 
the chance? It is interesting that of Miss Cowles’s list of profes- 
sional beauties given on p. 153, two died with the rites of the 
Catholic Church: Mrs. Cornwallis-West and Mrs. Luke Wheeler. 

Marguerite Wheeler was the heroine of an episode which the 
Prince had the good taste to appreciate. When he offered to drive 
her home in his private brougham she declined the honour, 
whereat he insisted that his reputation could bear it. “But not 
— she replied, and smilingly asked him to summon a hansom 
cab. 

Wilfrid Meynell used to recall the scene of her funeral at the 
Catholic Church in Chelsea. Only a handful of friends were 
present. As the Mass proceeded the sounds of the Prince’s car- 
riage were heard and he himself entered and remained to the end. 
It was typical of the manners of the Press in those dimly gracious 
days that no reference to his unescorted appearance was made. 

The Prince was not unappreciative of religion, and this side of 
his character is entirely omitted. He was brought up in the 
narrowest possible Anglicanism, so narrow that he was shortly 
deprived of the late Lord Halifax as a companion. It was Halifax 


who appealed to Pius IX for his prayers when the Prince lay 
dying of typhoid fever in 1872. This was gladly granted, and the 
actual letter which Cardinal Manning wrote was slipped under 
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the Prince’s pillow, such courage it gave him to know the P 
was praying for him. Lord Halifax always believed that this 
turned the malady. At any rate the convalescence was followed by 
an outbreak of religious sentiment such as the British people only 
manifest when a royal horse manages to win the Der 


The main effect of the Prince’s recovery and a State Te Deum 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral was that the rising Republican movement 
was blown sky-high and the two most prominent Republicans, 
Joe Chamberlain and Charley Dilke, had to reconsider their 
politics. It is typical of British character that Chamberlain became 
Queen Victoria’s trusted Colonial Secretary and Dilke ended as a 
close friend of the Prince, who did his utmost to restore him to 
the Liberal Cabinet when he became King. Unfortunately the 
Liberal Party were never Liberal enough. 

It was the Prince’s broadness of mind which made him an 
Irish sympathiser, a friend of France, a champion of Catholic 
equality and other viewpoints which would not have appealed to 
Queen Victoria. The story is well known how he protested 
against taking the stupidest of Protestant oaths at his coronation. 
He visited the Pope as a King with a perfect dignity which con- 
trasted with the mailed-fist visit of the Kaiser to the same Leo 
XIII. 

The religious gossips credited him with more than royal 
politeness. He had developed friendship with two 
priests: Fr. Bernard Vaughan and the Abbot of Tepl in Austria. 
It is true that that distinguished prelate not only owned the 
waters at Marienbad, which benefited the King’s health, but 
could offer him some good partridge shooting. The King was his 
- and repaid hospitality i inviting him to visit Buckingham 
Palace. 

The King never missed an excuse for attending Mass, but his 
position allowed him but few occasions. He always attended the 
Austrian Emperor’s birthday Mass if he was in the Austrian 
dominions. He attended the Requiem for the King of Portugal in 
St. James’s Place. His attitude was to stand within the : 
which was perfectly consistent with his deep reverence for 
Catholic belief. 

After his death there were many rumours of his conversion to 
the Church, but if any ceremony had ever taken place it can only 
have taken place in secrecy and he could have remained officially 
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Anglican. After all, his greatest friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, turned 
out to be a crypto-Catholic when called upon to take the oath 
at the King’s first Privy Council. The late Fr. Forster was Parish 
Priest at the Chapel of the Irish Guards, and used to recount that 
in old days he was sometimes summoned to bring the Blessed 
Sacrament to Marlborough House when any Catholic guest of 
the Prince was in need of his services. Fr. Forster on these occa- 
sions found the gates open before him and at the threshold of 
Marlborough was by and Princess 
carrying lighted tapers and conducting him, without saying a 
word, bedroom of ailing guest. 
The King’s closest Catholic friend was the Marquis de Soveral 
(a graduate of Louvain but far from a neo-Thomist philosopher). 
Soveral, we are told by Sir Frederick Ponsonby, “‘made love to 
all the most beautiful women and all the nicest men were his 
friends.”” He was one of the few foreigners to be caricatured in 
Vanity Fair. He played an immense part behind the diplomatic 
scenes and helped to thwart the Kaiser continually. In the intervals 
he was as witty as Oscar Wilde. With the murder of his Sovereign 
of Portugal he fell into abeyance, but he remained a freeman of 
the Foreign Office, whose policy he had often implemented. 
When he stayed at Sandringham he was constrained like other 


light Catholics to attend Mass in a - carriage whether he | 


wished or not. Sir Harry Stonor like all the guests also had the 
choice of attending his Church or placing a sovereign in the 
alms-box placed in the hall. Indeed the King sometimes flourished 
it as a hint that his guests were expected to keep Sunday in the 
English manner. He had caused a sensation in Paris when he 
drove in gala to the opera and next day walked to the English 
Church. 

He had no particular friends amongst the Anglican bishops. 
He liked to sal with Fr. Vaughan or the Abbot of Tepl, whose 
Order of monks must have suited him to the ground if they were 
as Miss Cowles describes them. “The monks of this Order spend 
two years behind their walls, followed by two years in the 
world. Consequently they wore long white cassocks and black 
top hats, which nicely represented their alternating roles.” They 
also made admirable beaters for the King’s shooting. Altogether 
we wish that this admirable Order could be transplanted into 
England. It would certainly lead to conversions in the shires and, 
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apart from the pleasant costume, would suit an enormous number 
of neophytes who are not sure of their vocation. 

The final scene must always remain one of supreme Christian 
charity. When the King was dying, the Archbishop of Canterb 
was left in the corridor, but the Queen with a gesture, which 
be remembered in heaven, conducted Mrs. Keppel by hand to 
the deathbed. The King had no need to play Fi hypocrite and 
died as he had lived, working to the pe on winning a race the 
day of death, and surrounded by those whom he most loved. 

Some day a full Life will be written including all facets of a 
great and well-played life, the religious as well as the diplomatic, 
with the memories of his true friends and the more secret archives 
of Windsor. 


Star in the East 


The light vanishes. The shadows grow darker from hour to hour. 
Hungarian Radio 


HE shadows become darker hour by hour, 
And the light vanishes. We saw His star 
Over the East, where night and silence are: 
And now the dark floods back in all its power. 


And yet it was a star that burned and shone! 
Smother upon it all the depth of night 

And still beneath it there shall shine its light: 
Under the blood-red tide it shall burn on. 


Then come, oh Burning Babe, beneath Thy star! 
Grip the poor, frenzied hands that grope to Thee 
And end their endless night, that they may see 
Who in the lands of fear and silence are! 


Come, oh thou Mightier than earthly Power 

Who by the great compassion of Thy Birth 

Art bound in all the sorrows of the earth— 

Come, Christ: for it grows darker hour by hour! 
BARBARA ROCHFORD 
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REVIEWS 


HORTUS CONCLUSUS 


The Walled Garden, an autobiography by Hugh Ross Williamson 
(Michael Joseph 155). 
““Y HAVE BEEN a Catholic less than six months and already it is 
Laificut to understand why I did not submit thirty-eight years ago.” 
So run the opening words of the Postscript to Hugh Ross Williamson’s 
absorbing autobiography. The decision of faith, long in coming, is 
Mesecmed by G. K. Chesterton’s sonnet: 


one moment when I bowed my head 
And the whole world turned over and came upright. 


The journey at the end of which this decision lay is here described. 
From the walled garden of Abbotsford House in Romsey, under the 
shadow of the Abbey, to the “walled garden” of the Church in 
Chesterton’s parable in Orthodoxy. The first was the house of “Gran,” 
his grandmother in spirit, his second home, where early perceptions 
were formed and the seeds of his faith sown. In the second the strength 
and solidity of the walls were seen at last as the guarantee of the freedom, 
the safety and the consequent happiness to be found within them. 

A rich and exciting odyssey, made by a many-sided personality, 
vital, courageous and uncompromising when the light was seen, but 
for long handicapped by a blind spot, shared no doubt by many others, 
but made blinder perhaps through the very complexity of his inherited 
character and background. Son of a Scots Congregational minister, 
his intellectual sympathy with his father was always so complete that 
they could argue theology from opposite standpoints yet each could 
understand the other perfectly. The elder remained indelibly Protestant 
while the younger, after many hesitations, leaped, by a single bound, 
into an Anglo-Catholicism which soon became so extreme that it did 
not doubt that the Catholic and Roman Church was wholly right, but 
that God’s call was to stay in the Church of England and bring it as a 
body to the same mind. 

Anglican Orders however followed only after a series of successful 
and highly characteristic careers in journalism, theatre, literature and 
Labour politics. Each of these in itself an interesting story, more especially 
as each was in a sense a deliberately planned prelude to or apprenticeship 
for the ultimate aim; minister or priest. “No other vocation ever 
occurred to me from my earliest boyhood, and always at any point in 
my life the final submission was merely a question of ‘when,’ never ‘if’.” 
In the event it was priest; the decision was made “in the presence of the 
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Blessed Sacrament in the Anglican Church of St. Anne in Buxton,” 
and the choice was explicit; Anglican rather than Roman orders. The 
setting of this decision is significant, for, as in the case of that of the 
Oxford Movement as a whole, Hugh Ross Williamson’s Catholicism 
grew out of a deep belief in and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Church of England has and always has had the power to engender 
this devotion. With the movement itself, as with the individuals who 
join it, sacramental life comes first, the question of authority later, if 
indeed it comes to be faced at all as a basic reality and necessity. Is this 
an indication of the providential role of Anglicanism in the Ecumenical 
Movement? To spread first the desire for sacramental truth and life, and 
only by slow degrees and at long last to come to the true notion of 
authority which is also the true notion of Catholicity. 

The chief intrinsic interest of this autobiography lies in the insight it 
will give, not least to Catholics, into the Anglican mentality, especially 
as it affects Papalists. Those who are inclined to scoff at this position as 
patently insincere, or as indicating lack of intellectual integrity will do 
well to read with care, in connection with Chapter X, the Appendix 
“On my reasons for supposing I could be a Catholic priest in the Church 
of England.” Two things stand out in it, the complete absorption in and 
devotion to their Catholicism of the Papalist group, and the complete 
legalism of its relationship to the official Church of England. The 
sdlglen of the Papalists is devel wholly from the Catholic and Roman 
Church and accepted on its authority. This is accommodated to the 
official Church a England by what really amounts to a legal fiction. 
For them the Church of England is embedded in its written formularies, 
its living actuality is ignored. These formularies are held compatible 
with the Faith so long as no interpretative public utterance of 
Anglicanism destroys this compatibility. Hence the weight of the blow 
from the decision of the Convocations to recognise the validity of the 
Orders of the C.S.I. It was for many the first authoritative contradiction 
of the interpretation they had always put upon the written formularies, 
and the death knell of their theory. 

This extreme legalism prevents Anglo-Catholics seeing that it is not 
the formularies that are decisive but the mind, the voice and the prac- 
tice of the Church of England. These have been constituted — 
the centuries not so much by official pronouncements as by the 
expression of contradictory doctrines ond cehtions by individuals in 
the interpretation of the Soemmaieaies, unchecked and unregulated by 
any official pronouncement. These expressions of doctrine and opinion 
have clearly indicated that what the Convocations made explicit 
concerning the orders of the C.S.I. in 1955 has been a common and 
allowed view within the Church of England from the very first. It has 
always been open to Anglicans to think as they liked about episcopacy 
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and apostolic succession, to hold no particular doctrine concerning 
them, as was explicitly allowed to its members in the constitution of 
the C.S.I. What Hugh Ross Williamson and his wife did when they 
were received into the Church at Farm Street on 15 October, 1955 was, 
by an act of divine faith, to leave a body which did not mediate God’s 
truth to them, and to enter the organic society, which hitherto they 
had tried to serve at a distance and in separation, but with whose 
corporate life and faith they were now to be identified. It is this that for 
them, as for many others, makes the whole world.turn over and come 
upright. 

Henry St. JOHN 


MYSTERIUM FIDEI 


The Living Bread, by Thomas Merton (Burns and Oates 12s 6d). 


R. MERTON’S NEW BOOK is an explanation, as concise as may be, 
Fe the Mass viewed in its threefold aspect of Eucharist, Sacrifice, 
and Convivium. Its outstanding merit lies perhaps in the author’s 
insistence on the Mass as a transitive act: “The Mystery of the Eucharist 
. . . can only be penetrated by being lived and loved,” he writes, 
and “the infinite dicin value of the Divine Victim offered to God 
gives Him an infinite glory and adoration irrespective of the dis- 
positions of those who offer the sacrifice and apart from the fruits 
which they may be able to receive from it.” And again: “By uniting 
ourselves with the sacred rite of the Mass, and above all by receiving 
Holy Communion, we enter into the sacrifice of Christ. We mystical 
die with the divine Victim and rise again with Him to a new life in God” 
(italics mine). This is not, of course, in any sense a discovery, but it is 
a point that needs to be made again and again, because too many of 
us—human nature being what it is—tend to go to Communion 
merely in order to receive something, be it strength to resist sin, or 
to solicit God’s attention on behalf someone we love, or just to feel 
the assurance of His love for us, rather than to give ourselves to Him 
in a pure act of self-renunciation. 

When he comes to the obscure subject of the Real Presence Fr. 
Merton finds himself up against the usual difficulties and, as so many 
theologians before him, gets tangled up in a mass of words. His 
“explanation” will not be acceptable to non-Catholics (let alone 
non-believers) for the simple reason that he attempts to resolve in 
words what is, and must remain, essentially a mystery—mysterium 
fidei. I€ the objects of the Christian faith were demonstrably true, in 
the sense that the turning of a switch demonstrably produces light 
(or whatnot), then they would no longer be the objects of faith but 
of knowledge unassisted by revelation. That Fr. Merton realises this 
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seems clear from his conclusion that in the Eucharist Christ’s presence 
“must be such that it is essentially invisible, that it transcends all the 
wers of our interior and exterior senses, and is accessible only to our 


faith.” It might have been better to leave it at that, though it is only 


fair to add that, for Catholics at any rate, the pages which precede this 
sentence contain some useful distinctions. Oe: 

The only other criticism I have to make of a modest and on the 
whole illuminating essay concerns the author’s statement that “the 
great tragedy of our age is the fact . . . that there are so many godless 
Christians—Christians, that is, whose religion is a matter of pure 
conformism and expediency.” This complaint might with justice 
have been made a hundred years ago: the scandal of to-day, it seems 
to me, is rather the number of people in so-called civilised countries 
who not only are not Christians at all but have only the dimmest 


idea of what Christianity means. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


THE WEAKER SEX? 


Woman in the ModernWorld, by Eva Firkel (Burns and Oates 21s). 
The Case of Cornelia Connelly, by Juliana Wadham (Collins 16s). 
Three White Veils for Alessandra, by Lucy Napoli Prario, translated by 
George Lamb (Longmans 18s). 
~~ STUDY OF WOMAN by Eva Firkel is a competent 
scientific account of woman’s nature and personality blended with 
a high esteem for women as individuals. A wide experience is inter- 
preted with true charity; and the view given of woman at all stages 
of her development towards perfection is not only instructive but 
inspiring—it is based on a sound selection of facts from physical, 
mental and spiritual life, and it envisages the achievement of full 
Christian personality in modern circumstances and in any state of 
life. As an interpretation of the part that women can play in the makin 
of Christian history for themselves and others, it could be read wi 
great profit by women themselves and by those privileged to live and 
work with them. The style is not exhilarating; but it conveys truth 
essential to the understanding not only of the abstract “woman in 
general” but of the real beings who have a right to be known and loved. 
The endless variety of human personality, and the extravagance of 
the historical circumstances of some of them, call for a refinement of 
perception and a lavishness of charity which only patient learning and 
earnest prayer can make available. Consider the two biographies, of 
Cornelia Connelly by Juliana Wadham, and of Alessandra di Rudini 
by Lucy Prario. The writers are shrewd and sympathetic; and their 
subjects are fortunate in having them to give a careful and honest 
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appraisal of extraordinary careers and to bring the light of charity 
to illuminate characters that could not be understood unless they were 
loved. Both still suffer from undeserved condemnation. Alessandra 
of the Three Veils—First Communion, marriage and religious 

rofession in Carmel—was a turbulent and passionate creature, deeply 

urt in childhood by the estrangement of her parents, expelled—no 
doubt justly—from her convent school, widowed after a few happy 
years of marriage, and then a public scandal when she became At 
mistress (eventually the discarded mistress) of Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
It would be easy to judge that her retirement to Carmel signified 
frustration rather than repentance, or repentance rather than the 
directing of her strong personality to in love. That judgment 
would be wrong. As the biographer convincingly shows, the assump- 
tion of all three veils was a i deRenttene and the last of them was 
the perfecting of a fiercely strong Christian. | 

Cornelia Connelly, the foundress of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus, is sometimes more severely judged. The very lack of scandal- 
giving in her life somehow subjects her to harsher and more implacable 
criticism. The bad marks against her are many: she was reluctant in 
receiving instruction in the Catholic faith; she allowed her home to 
be broken up and put herself in the impossibility of taking proper 
care of her children; she opposed bishops who wished to introduce 
changes in the Society she had rena She stands condemned by 
superficial observers for what the patient, just and kindly biographer 
can see as qualities—acceptance of a inevitable with courage, though 
with premonitions of disaster. The key to her action is her loyalty and 
love for her family—virtues which she carried over into her religious 
family and into her work for education—and her attempt, until she 
could do no more, to save the balance of mind of her unstable husband. 

Together, the three books form an admirable commentary on the 
truth that for judgment of human beings we need all the knowledge 
we can get of human nature and all the love we can develop for 
human person. 

WiLuaM Lawson 


THEATRE TODAY 

~— Review, edited by Frederick Lumley (Richard Paterson 
218). 

POSSIBLE CRITICISM of this book is that the topics are so varied 

and the range so extensive that it lacks a centre; it seems to branch 

off in so many directions that there is a certain absence of cohesion. It 

is a cross between an anthology of excerpts from the most outstanding 

European plays of this century and a compendium of critical essays 
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by twenty of the leading critics, producers, actors and writers, of the 
British theatre; but it is hard to see any clear editorial policy in either 
the selection of the essays or the choice of excerpts illustrative of the 
range and variety of continental drama. If one agrees with the inclusion 
of excerpts from the work of Girardoux, Ugo Betti, Claudel and Lorca, 
one jibs at the omission of excerpts from the work of such representative 
writers as Cocteau and Obey. But, apart from this negative criticism, 
there is much to commend: the stimulating studies of Irish and Scottish 
theatre by Gerald Fay and Charles Graves; the illuminating account 
of regional centres of French provincial drama by Michel Saint Denis; 
the Mantes and inimitable survey of the British Musical by Sandy 
Wilson; and the high-minded as well as thought-provoking examina- 
tion by John Fernald of the claims of the theatre to be considered not 
only as show business but also as a significant art-form. Mr. Antony 
Hartley contends with acumen that: “a serious play is a phy that lasts, 
and a play that lasts is a play that bears reading afterwards.’ 

He asserts that the English theatre will be doomed to failure if it 
continues to pursue as ephemeral an objective as it has done for the 
last forty years. He recommends that younger dramatists should learn 
“how to think.’ But, despite Mr. Hartley’s somewhat disparaging 
view of the principal aims and dominant trends of British drama, 
the theatre can still cast a unique glow of enchantment over the spirit 
and even in this age of mass-entertainment, continues to make a potent 
appeal to the imagination. This book will be an invaluable asset to a 
y ad library, and can be placed in the hands of a theatre-lover 
with the certainty that it will contribute to his appreciation of the 
drama. The general public will find appealing the photographs and 
illustrations of sets, costumes and neltiiies that reveal the genius 
of the leading British designers and the talent of the most gifted 
producers. 

Davip LuTYENS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Our Faith, by the Rt. Rev. John C. Heenan, Bishop of Leeds 
(Nelson 12s 6d; school edition 10s). 


Oy ws have this advantage over cradle Catholics that they 
learn about the Faith at an when they are more capable 
of taking in what they hear and making it part of their mental equip- 
ment. A large proportion of Catholics go through life with little more 
knowledge of their religion than they gathered when they were at 
school. Although not Soccthy addr to this class of reader—“I 
have had in mind Catholic children whether or not they are attending 
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Catholic schools”—Bishop Heenan’s new book is in fact an excellent 
refresher course for adult Catholics as well as a model course of instruc- 
tion for non-Catholic enquirers. Those too who have to give instruc- 
tions of the latter kind will find it most useful. The style is 
conversational; the explanations are clear; and the verbal illustrations 
are very apt. In addition the book, which is beautifully printed, is 
illustrated with thirty-two admirably chosen pictures, shitnapaghed 
by Fr. John Gillick, S.J., whose collaboration is an asset to any book. 
The Bishop of Leeds has done a great service to the Faith in this country 
by producing this most readable account of what Catholics really 
eve. 


Silence in Heaven, by Thomas Merton (Thames and Hudson 35s). 


T WOULD be more exact to say that this infinitely treasurable book 
I: prefaced by an essay by Thomas Merton on the monastic voca- 
tion, whether eremitic or cenobitic; and, frankly, the ninety photo- 
graphs, together with the brief texts from the Scriptures or spiritual 
writers prefixed to them, are self-sufficient. The translations are by 
Phyllis Cummins. The Benedictine monks of the Abbey of La Pierre 
qui Vire here convey something of the peace and sopaiiontion of the 
true monastic life, and the photographs—nearly all of Benedictine 
monks, a few of Cistercian monks or nuns—seek to portray all the 
elements of that life, from the most external (all sorts of work) to the 
more interior, namely, prayer, whether liturgical or of that kind 
which is best expressed by symbol. These photographs are so beautiful 
as almost to defeat their spiritual objective. It is acknowledged that the 
photographic art has been rediscovered, and recent books ifusereted by 
the work of Herr von Matt have proved that the Church is making 
the highest use of it. Yet it does not follow that all is well with religious 
art. We shall still need statuary and painting. God grant that both will 
keep pace with the development Ressanllle also in architecture and 
that we shall be freed alike from shoddy imitations and from experi- 
ments which have nothing to say for themselves save that they are 
unlike the past. This book, while concerned with life, not art, yet 
gives glimpses of the grand simplicity that surrounds these monks. 
One “portrait” is almost exactly he face of St. Benedict Joseph Labre. 


How To Pray, by Jean-Nicholas Grou, translated with an introduction 
by Joseph Dalby (James Clarke 7s 6d). 


EVERAL of the more spiritually alert non-Catholics have recognised 
Sue exceptional merits of Fr. Grou’s little classic on prayer. Evelyn 
Underhill thought it “one of the best short expositions of the essence of 
prayer that has ever been written,” and the distinguished hymnologist 
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and ecumenist, John Mason Neale, entertained a no less high opinion of 
Fr. Grou’s spiritual teaching; he translated the Maximes into English. It 
is no surprise, therefore, to find a Protestant firm publishing anewtrans- 
lation of this more important work, or to find the Church Times 
welcoming it in an enthusiastic review. This review, however, begins 
with the erroneous statement: “This classic has not been published in 
English since 1898” ; How To Pray is simply the chapters on prayer from 
Pére Grou’s larger work, The School of Jesus Christ, which was repub- 
lished, in Mrs. Stowell’s excellent translation, in 1932. 

Fr. Grou was a French Jesuit and a master on the staff of La Fléche 
until the suppression of the Society; on the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was persuaded by Mére Pélagie, to whom he always ascribed his 
“second conversion,” to flee from Paris in 1792, and in the same year 
Mr. Thomas Weld, who gave Stonyhurst to the English Jesuits exiled 
from Liége, offered him a refuge at Lulworth Castle. Even after the 
suppression, Fr. Grou had always lived so far as possible according to 
the Jesuit rule, and when the Society was restored in England in 1801 he 
had the happiness of renewing his vows in it shortly before his death. 

Just as it was Abbot John Chapman who, by a remarkable article in 
the Dublin Review (January 1931), revived modern interest in the great 
spiritual teaching of another eighteenth-century French Jesuit, Pére de 
Caussade (to the immense reward of those who took the hint), so it was 
another Benedictine monk of Downside, Dom G. Roger Hudleston, 
who played a leading part in introducing Fr. Grou to a new generation 
of English readers. Fr. Grou was a believer in simplicity and directness; 
reacting against the multiplicity of rules, exercises and “practices” he 
sometimes encountered, he insisted that prayer is the development, 
actualisation and, in the best sense, exploitation of a unique and 
immensely rich personal relationship. “It is the heart that prays,” and, 
since “the voice of the heart is love,” prayer (supernatural grace being 
presupposed) is natural and instinctive: “God alone teaches us how to 
pray. This emphasis on prayer as a personal relationship places it in its 
context in the whole of life: “everything hangs together in the 
Christian life. . . . You would like to be with the Holy Spirit during 
prayer and have the rest of your life to yourself; it is a y Either 
the divine Spirit will govern all your actions or He will cease to control 
your prayers. You would like Him to possess you only at intervals. . . .” 

Since it was Fr. Grou’s chief concern to lead devout souls on from 
discursive meditation to higher forms of mental prayer, he presupposes 
the former and nowhere explains its methods; yet as exercise for a year 
or two in “meditation” is normally a predisposition for “the prayer of 
the heart” that is primarily affective and is being ever progressively 
simplified, readers altogether untrained in the former will lose much of 
the value of this book. 
D 
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Dr. Dalby’s translation, in spite of a few misprints and one mis- 
translation (p. 49, where the reference is surely to 2 Cor. 3, 5), is 
g 


A Letter to _ and Other Poems, by Alfred Noyes (John Murray 
10s 6d). 


W: THANK Mr. Noyes for rescuing these poems, some of which 
were entombed in various periodicals. We thank him too for 
writing an English which attends to syntax, which eschews the impro- 
bable adjective, the loutish comparison, the dislocation of rhythm, and 
the aceal lack of coherent spiritual conviction from which we are so 
often made to suffer as in a nightmare. In short, he does homage to the 
Beauty which, being ancient, is ever new. We recognise his delicate 
sense of humour (“Slumber Song”’), even his high spirits ( ‘Aaron and 
the Snakes” or “Indian Tally”). He makes us realise the loveliness of 
places that he will no more see (“Santa Barbara”); he understands 
‘The Good Pagan” —(‘we go different ways . . . yet not so far apart 
as once we thought”). Perhaps the letter to Lucian recalls uneasily the 
method of Browning's Epistle from Karshish: but the only other long 
poem, “The Roll of the Ages,” has real grandeur, a certainty better 
even than hope, steadfast even despite our shocked and sorrowful 
vision of the world we live in. But even in the lightest poems, the 
Graces find that their forehead has been signed with Grace. 


Studies in Literature and Belief, by M. J. Jarrett-Kerr C.R. (Rockliff 15s). 


5 AUTHOR disclaims any wish to be regarded as a “polymath” or 
even a “multilinguist.”” We think that towards the end of the book 
he becomes all too much the former and confuses us with a multitude 
of names, and he half accepts Mr. Auden’s paradox that it may be more 
profitable for a translator to have misunderstood his original. He asks, 
really, the old question, whether a man committed to some definite 
creed can write a really good book about others who do not share it; 
if a convinced Christian can really get under the skin of an agnostic; a 
a Catholic really understand and portray a Calvinist. Can a man 
sympathise equally with Shelley and Francis Thompson, with Milton 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins? Inevitably, it seems, he must withdraw 
himself from part of one or the other. The author discusses Calderon 
and the Imperialism of belief; Manzoni or the “quiescence of belief”; 
Dostoevsky and the “Agony of belief”; C. F. Ramuz or the “Analo 
of Belief”. We doubt if these added expressions are helpful; they ris 


ees an impression derived from reading an author into a 
eme into which one must fit one’s criticism of him. Possibly the 


first chapter, ““The Ballad and Society, or the Assimilation of Belief,” is 
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specially interesting. It considers the infiltration of Christian belief into 
pagan material, and the survival of pagan elements in Christian song. 
The last chapter about modern writers, “Pilgrims or Explorers,” is 
spoilt by the inclusion of far too much. We have no patience with the 
criticism which ends by criticising only words, especially when it ends 
by discovering that words have no meaning. Certainly there must be 
no intrusion of the author into the texture of a story, but the example 
from Brighton Rock, at any rate, is ill-chosen: we have found that when 
a critic objected: “But he couldn’t possibly have said that!”, the more 
likely it was that the words were direct quotation. To speak of Mr. 
Graham Greene’s “tawdry characters and stale scenery” is really rather 
spiteful: his propaganda, if any, is not so much the tragedy of original 
sin as the triumph of ultimate grace where least expected. 


Martyrs in China, by Jean Monsterleet SJ., translated by Antonia 
Pakenham (Longmans 155). 
prs CATHOLICS are not altogether to blame for not knowing 
a great deal about the fate of the faithful in other countries—China, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland and the Far East. Our more popular 
Catholic press does its best to inform us, but it cannot as a rule afford 
to maintain foreign correspondents! But are we at times confronted b 
the ghastly spectre of “couldn’t care less’? No one who reads this boo 
about the deliberate extinction of the Catholic Church in China can 
surely “‘not-care”! And alas, we have seen enough horrors within 
Europe to accept as even more probable the appalling cruelties being 
= in China. And we recognise that the mass of the adult popu- 
ation is not converted to a creed so alien to their traditions and instincts, 
but at least the young can be indoctrinated and do not even need to be 
brain-washed, just as in Russia. Once again we dare not, as Catholics or 
even as fellow-humans, remain indifferent tothe facts, once we know 
of them. Alas that this book with its many photographs must cost so 
much! Again we pray for parochial lending-libraries which can buy at 
least one copy, and that priests, in or out of the pulpit, will “placard 
Christ,” as St. Paul says, re-crucified in the person of His Chinese 


people. 


The Silent Tarn, by Hannah Closs (Hodder and Stoughton 12s 6d). 


i WOULD BE OF VALUE to read the two preceding books of what 
is a trilogy—High are the Mountains and And Sombre the Valleys—but 
a résumé of them is given at the end of this one. This is certainly 
necessary if we are to follow the elaborate story woven by Mrs. Closs. 
We think she was most successful in her sensitive description of the 
scenery of southern France, and less so in the language she made her 
characters use: at least it is not pseudo-archaic, but it probably makes too 
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explicit ideas that were still floating in solution. The books are concerned 
with the Cathar heresy, and Mrs. Closs has indicated in her Historical 
Notes some of the obscurities which veil its origin and special character- 
istics. This is no place to discuss such problems: enough to say that 
while we do not think that Catharism derived directly from any one 
system like Manichaeism, yet it was in the same line as the many move- 
ments which implied a dualism and the badness of matter. It was not 
then a heresy so much as a different religion which would, if developed, 
have destroyed human society as well as Christianity. It was not 
because he saw “the authority of the Roman Catholic Church under- 
mined” that Innocent finally proclaimed a crusade against the Cathars. 
Nor was it his fault that the crusade was turned into a war between 
princes. Nor had St. Dominic anything to do with the establishment of 
‘courts of enquiry” in concert with the civil power; still less was he 
“founder” of the Inquisition, though it is granted that he never dreamed 
of the horrors connected with it. It is a misuse of words to connect the 
constant recrudescence of religious and moral dualism and its effectual 
hostility to the flesh with any perennial philosophy which has a 


meaning of its own. 


Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy, by Julién Marias 
Translated from the Spanish by Keancth S. Reid and Edward 
Sarmiento (Hollis and Carter 35s). 

ROVINCIAL both in space and time is the description of con- 
| arnt British philosophy given by many of its critics. Doubly 
provincial, it confines itself mainly to the kind of problems that arise 
in Senior Common Rooms—or, rather, that can be settled there— 
and discusses them with a lack of historical sense and a poverty of 
imagination that leaves the historian dumbfounded. To such critics 
of contemporary philosophy Sefior Marias’s book will come as a great 
refreshment, being the work of a thinker who has applied himself to 
historical investigation, and in whose eyes philosophising must spring 
from man’s historical needs, otherwise it is “frivolous, unauthentic 
—is—to put it bluntly—false.” 

For Sefior Marias, therefore, philosophy is something of an adventure, 
and he likens his book, in its presentation, to a novel; this is the form 
most suited to the presentation of that drama, that response to a vital 
need which true hil hy engenders. The consequence which the 


oso 
author draws from this—‘‘it should be read in its entirety and without 
interruption, like a novel” —proved beyond the present reviewer, who 
can yet see that an uninterrupted reading would be the ideal way of 
securing the full impact of Reason and Life. 

The subjects illuminated by Sefior Marias during the course of his 
Introduction to Philosophy are far too numerous to list. One remembers 
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a fine passage on the chance to be an authentic Christian in this alien 
age, a whole section on the meanings of truth, and some timely 
remarks on perspective in historical understanding. But the surest 
way of conveying to the reader the richness of his thought is simply 
to quote one short passage: 

“There is an infinite number of things of which I am ignorant and 
the congruence of which is beyond me, but which have never been 
and never will be a problem to me. The last few centuries of European 
history have etek-te a frivolous manner—the name of problem: 
by dint of calling every question a problem, modern man, especially 
since last century, has accustomed himself to live peaceably among 
them, forgetful of the dramatic force which a situation acquires when 
it becomes problematical—that is, when one can no longer remain in 
it, and a solution is therefore urgently necessary.” 


The Imperial Intellect, by A. Dwight Culler (Yale University Press; 
London: Cumberlege 40s). 
" HAT AN EMPIRE is in political history, such is a university in 
Wire sphere of shilecaghe and research,” wrote Newman in 
one of his Dublin lectures, and the “imperial intellect” which he 
ascribed to a university is attributed to himself in this delightful and 
stimulating book by a Professor of English in the University of Illinois. 
Though clearly conversant with the main published works on Newman, 
the author, in order to give freshness of illustration to his study, has 
relied much on abundant and apt quotation from the unpublished 
papers stored at the Birmingham Oratory. (Every item in that vast 
collection he filmed for Yale University Library.) “The story that I 
tell is simply that of Newman’s education, of his work as an educator, 
and of his educational thinking as expressed in the Idea of a University.” 
Thus it is not a history of Newman’s religious opinions, but it finds the 
central pattern of his life in the interaction of his educational and 
religious interests and that pattern decisively shaped by his five severe 
illnesses before the end of early manhood. An urbane, sometimes 
ungent style, wide learning and mature reflection unite to make this 
Gal an excellent companion to the Idea of a University. Whether he 
goes back to the literary and philosophical traditions which nourished 
Newman’s thought or goes forward to the outcome of the ideas 
Newman combated, whether assessing criticisms levelled at different 
times against his assumptions and arguments or comparing the theory 
of the Discourses with Newman’s practical measures at Oxford and 
at Dublin, the author enriches our understanding of the Idea of a 
University, and not least when he challenges some of the positions 
which Newman maintained. 
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Strawberry Fair: A Biography of Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 1821- 
1879, by Osbert Wyndham Hewett (John Murray 18s). 


E COULD ALMOST WISH it were the biography of the author 
W thst we were reviewing—not that we would have liked the 
Viennese announcement of his suicide to be true—but it is not every- 
one who spent three years of boyhood in New Zealand, drenching his 
mind with 1860 literature; three years in South Africa; three more at 
Trinity College, Dublin; opened a super-bar at Ragusa (“filching” a 
noted songstress’s pianist and someone else’s chef); worked for two 
years in the Ruhr steel-works (getting many an anti-Nazi to England), 
and then, sickened (no wonder) by “Munich,” retired to St. Tropez 
till the Second World War came. Having experimented with the 
Czech and Polish air forces, he joined the R.A.F. and was posted to 
India as expert in radar, of which so far he had not heard. When 
Ankara, in contrast to Sicily and Greece, proved oddly uninterested in 
the mid-Victorians, he finally came home, vowed to write on the 
period between Victoria’s accession and the death of the Prince Con- 
sort. But since the name of Lady Waldegrave kept recurring, he 
decided to concentrate on her story. The story of his hunt for materials 
is almost as interesting as the book itself. After a seemingly exhaustive 
research he had enough only for a “sketchy account” of this daughter 
of the supreme tenor, John Braham, of whom the Italians themselves 
said “non c’é tenore in Italia come Braham,’ whose voice opened every 
door to him, and so, to his radiantly beautiful, pe healthy, 
enterprising daughter, Frances, especially as her mother, though 
scatter-brained, was a title-addict. Then Frances married her husband’s 
brother and became Lady heya and enormously and increas- 
ingly rich, nor did her third and fourth marriages impoverish her. 
Given her charm and vitality, she was bound to become one of the 
most talked-of hostesses of her day, and, in due course, a great puller 
of diplomatic strings. Thus the book becomes filled with a shattering 
shower of names for few of whom anyone any more cares. Here we 
must own to a bias. We do not care much for the mid-Victorian era, 
and we detest the layer of society which was Lady Waldegrave’s, with 
its intrigues, quarrels, luxury, and complete unconsciousness of the 
extreme misery of the masses. What we may call the Waldegrave 
world would have disappeared save for the good offices of Mr. Wynd- 
ham Hewett. The London house in Carlton Gardens has seen a canteen 
occupy the scene of the lavish entertainments: Chewton Priory is 
demolished: Dudbrook is a home for aged folk at East Ham (the 
gardener took two days to burn the papers stacked there in the cellars) ; 
the church where the two Waldegrave husbands are buried may not 
even survive. Ironic fate of sti Hill! This house, at any rate, 
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| [2x GORMANSTON has not intended to write an autobiography, 


_ the daughter of Sir William Butler, who so wisely though unsuccess- 
_ surpassed, so strong was her interior vision without any introversion. 


| (not built!) in 1361 and handed down in a straight succession till 1800, 
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has been preserved and even extended by the meticulous care of the 
Vincentian Fathers as a training school for teachers. And one great 
encouragement reached the author—Lord Strachie sent him a railway- 
vanload of over ten thousand letters “‘to, from or about my beloved 
Lady Waldegrave.” These helped him to construct this brilliant, 
a (to a saddening book. No student of the period can possibly 
negiect it. 


A Little i’ by Eileen, Viscountess Gormanston (Sheed and Ward 
Ios 6d). 


but to provide us with a gallery of invaluable vignettes. She is 


fully resisted the Boer War, and of Lady Butler, who painted so 
miraculously her series of military pictures. She is, therefore, also a 
niece of Alice Meynell, whose poems, we hold, have never been 


Her convent education is as delightfully described as it was absurd; 
but even convents evolve! When she married Lord Gormanston, the 
fifteenth viscount, her home was on the site of a manor house bought 


when it was demolished and replaced by the present castle, which had 
to be sold in 1946. May the Community now in possession respect its 
many ghosts: but we hardly hope that the local foxes will gather 
there when the Head of the House is dying, as they did within our own 
memory. This book is full of gaiety unquenched whether by the 
Trouble in Ireland or the blitzes in England, though there cannot but 
be many sad pages, due to the increasing ugliness, fraud and cruelty 
of our time. But her courage does not falter; and the verses written in 
memory of her two sons killed in action are not unworthy of her aunt, 


Alice Meynell. 


All the Books of My Life, by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Cassell 15s). 
HIS IS THE RECORD of the books that were read, remembered 
and valued by Sheila Kaye-Smith, whose recent death is so grave 

a loss to so vast and varied a multitude. She startles us, not by havi 

to read so soon, but by her early devotion to the “classics, 
especially those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries— 

Richardson, Fielding, Jane Austen; Hardy was relatively a late-comer 

and—there are “Gaps in her Shelf”—she could not assimilate Henry 

James. She says that only for the last fifteen years has she been “entirely 

independent of either conscience or fashion”; but we think it is 

“entirely” that should be stressed. Even during her Swedenborgian 
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iod, so to call it, she refused to be dominated. There might be 
‘Pleasures of Insanity,” but she was too robust to be dominated by 
these: her feet were planted too firmly on the good earth. We are 
rather shocked to hear that it was The End of the House of Alard that 
brought her fame: we had been much earlier spell-bound by Green 
Apple Harvest (how good to know that she too thinks it her best book), 
by Little England, Sussex Gorse, and even A Challenge to Sirius. It was 
this book that convinced us long ago that she should, some day, be a 
Catholic; for she had perceived that the worst in the Roman Church 
got the better of the English one. 


The Way It Worked Out, by G. B. Stern (Sheed and Ward 10s 6d). 


HIS IS A SEQUEL to the writer’s All in Good Time and is to serve 

those who want to know how conversion to Catholicism “worked 
out.” All children want to know what happened next when they 
hear a fairy-tale. And the first thing to know about a conversion is 
that it does not magically change the convert into someone totally 
different. So you find here the same person, with all her gaiety, 
“coherent inconsequence” (if I may say so), transient mists of 
melancholy, wide interest in the world at large, and ability to quote 
what we never knew (like the enchanting verses about St. Joseph in 
rants A or what we had forgotten (like Maurice Baring’s triumph 
towards the end of his long-drawn illness). Lewis Carroll would not 
have liked this book—he almost bitterly implored a friend never to 
introduce humour into religion. Miss Stern is never frightened of 
doing so; and happy indeed are they who, in spite of all, can retain 
such gaiety of heart. How glad I am that she says so much about her 
chestnut-tree: I have always thought as she thinks about the feast of 
the Transfiguration: she is very right about St. Francis de Sales, but, 
alas, she must give up St. Gensenius. Oddly, she might be quoting 
textually an Oxford undergraduate to whom I had said that the 
Incarnation made all the difference to one’s outlook; he replied: 
“I’ve never taken any interest in incarnations.” We all thank her for 
this book in which mockery is always gentle and healing and shrewd- 
ness does not disturb humility. 


Medical Guide to Vocations, by René Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard, 
M.D. (Burns and Oates, 18s). 


TT CHRISTIAN’S theoretical conviction of the real unity of his 
human nature has not always saved him from a certain dualism 
of flesh and spirit in his ascetical practice. Increasingly, however, 
though aware of the danger of an undue — with health 

body, Catholic 


or disease and of a disproportionate attention to 
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ascetical writers are stressing the importance of a proper integration 
of all the elements of our pets in a healthy "pial." 

This Medical Guide to Vocations is a review of the factors that may 
be involved in the assessment of and in the proper building up of a 
religious or priestly vocation. It treats—of necessity not very ly 
nor always with equal acuteness but seldom without helpfulness— 
such subjects as temperament, physiological and psychological disorders, 
hygiene, the vows; and covers the examination of the candidate, the 
years of formation, temporary delay of profession and definitive 
rejection. It is an objective and balanced s , 

It is not an ascetical treatise; its concern is chiefly with elements 
that are normally a medical responsibility: but these elements are 
important factors of human life even in the religious state and may 
originate or aggravate many ascetical or religious problems; and it is 
often a religious responsibility to call in medical responsibility. 

The authors have foreseen the two main dangers of a book of this 
kind—the reader believing he can play the doctor or imagining himself 
to be one of the cases. (There is perhaps a third danger of too facilely 
and eagerly recognising a patient.) The book is, however, not for the 
general public but for those who have the care of government, direction 
or formation. 

Its value is not always in the detail of its advice but in directing 
attention to much that is often completely neglected. This attention to 
“nature” need not breed “naturalism”: it should be a humble co-opera- 
tion of the whole man in man’s whole supernatural restoration. 


Folksong-Plainsong: A Study in Musical Origins, by G. B. Chambers 
(Merlin Press 18s). 
TT: FIRST THING that strikes one about this book is that it is 
beautifully printed, and the second is that its contents are of 
absorbing interest. Clement of Alexandria, St. Augustine, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Isidore of Seville, St. Jerome and other early ecclesi- 
astical writers have left us a surprising amount of information about the 
way in which the ordinary unlettered people of their times used to sing 
while at their work in vineyards or harvest-fields. The auth¢r has 
collected all this information together and discussed it in detail, con- 
cluding that this spontaneous singing, or folksong, was adopted by 
the Church in the shaping of her own characteristic music, plainsong. 
He gives an able account of developments between the ninth and 
thirteenth centuries, illustrating them by very similar developments 
which took place in American folksong since the eighteenth century. 
The chapter on Conscious and Unconscious Rh is somewhat 
difficult to follow, and the author’s arguments in favour of wedding 
English words to existing plainsong melodies will not convince 
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many readers. However, they should not be lightly dismissed as they 
are worthy of consideration. While musicians in general will find the 
book interesting, musicologists in particular will appreciate the high 
standard of its scholarship. | 


The Emergence of England and Wales, by A. W. Wade-Evans (Coram 
(Publishers) Ltd. 21s). 


\ IS A LIVELY BOOK for an octogenarian to have written. 
But though the views put forward in it are unfashionable, they 
are none the less worth considering. Mr. Wade-Evans maintains, 
and here he is in good company, that the orthodox version of the 
Anglo-Saxon period of English history is quite unsound. In his view, 
there were no overseas invasions by Angles and Saxons: historians 
have believed that there were only because they accepted uncritically 
the version of events given by Bede, The Venerable Bede, accordin 

to Mr. Wade-Evans, was not the father, but the villain, of English 
history, only rivalled by later historians such as Freeman and Stubbs 
who were much too Germanic in their approach. Mr. Wade-Evans is 
clearly well acquainted with the literature on his subject, but there is 
one startling omission—-he avoids any discussion of the “eee 
evidence, and because of this he has been able to avoid many difficulties. 
There are however many more problems remaining than Mr. Wade- 
Evans implies, and the answer to them lies not in Gildas and Nennius, 


but in the results of archaeological excavation. 


Dialectique, by René Toulemont (Nauwelaerts 
250 fr.B.). 


EORGES GURVITCH, professor at the Sorbonne, is one of the 
( stepemet figures in contemporary French sociology. He had 
previously made important contributions to general philosophy, 
the philosophy of law, and moral philosophy. These preoccupations 
gave his sociology a peculiar character and interest, but they also 
made an understanding of his previous work a necessary antecedent 
to a proper grasp of his sociological views—as M. Toulemont recognises. 

ike most present-day French sociologists, Gurvitch is commonl 
regarded as a disciple of Durkheim. And it is true that he regar 
sociology as essentially a positive science of the facts and laws of 
social life. Nevertheless, as M. Toulemont points out, there are consider- 
able differences between his system and pure positivism. The main 
difference lies in Gurvitch’s introduction of “normative facts.” Thus, 
while denying that sociology, as such, has anything to do with abstract 
moral values, his acceptance of “normative facts” counterbalances 


that rejection. 
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This position involves important consequences over the entire 
sociological field. It gives the death-blow, for example, to relativism 
in ethics and the sociology of morals. Gurvitch argues that moral 
| values and obligatory rules of conduct are only partially created by 
society and human custom. They have a certain element of intrinsic 
truth and force which compels, as it were, their adoption by men. 
Similarly, though he stoutly denies the existence of an ideal natural 
law by which concrete human legislation should be guided, the 
concept of “normative facts” re-establishes it surreptitiously. In this 
way he retains the essential elements in what he criticises. 

M. Toulemont’s valuable survey, as its title shows, places consider- 
able emphasis on the sociological pluralism which Gurvitch vigorously 
defends. That society is not one oa multiple is itself a normative fact 
in his opinion. The centralised, atomistic State, which obliterates 
the lesser societies, militates against a certain normative—he should 
have said “natural” —order of things. It is a doctrine which bears 
much repetition at the present time. 


The Pilgrimage, by Francis Stuart (Gollancz 12s 6d). 
hem INGREDIENTS of this novel are a child condemned to an 
early death from hereditary syphilis, an emotional bishop, a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes in an atmosphere of superstition which the 
: a Lourdes would effectively dissipate, and a discovery by archaeo- 
logists of an ancient manuscript purporting to disprove the Resurrection. 
As a contribution to the problem of evil, the book is vitiated by the 
sentimental approach. In his intervention in the lives of others, the 
bishop, a kindly but somewhat unreal character, shows an other- 
worldliness of judgment incredible in a man of his experience and 
position. Having received the manuscript from the archaeologist’s 
mistress, he agrees to its destruction to avoid an attack on religion in 
the cheap press. The author wants to illuminate the struggle between 
good and evil, but he fails in his assessment of the opposing forces 
except in his portrayal of the diseased child, who does come to a 
knowledge of the place of the Cross in Christian life. Confidence 
in the writer’s understanding of the world he is writing about is 
greatly diminished by his ignorance of ordinary homely facts: he has a 
priest — off his chasuble after officiating at compline, a bishop 
wearing a biretta for the journey from Paris to Brittany, and a 
Dominican monastery governed by an abbot. 


The Story of Thomas More, by John Farrow (Collins 16s). 

T. THOMAS MORE has always been a national figure. He stands 
Svs England as St. Philip Neri stands to Rome, for a model of gracious 
living and holy dying. In his latest Story of Thomas More, John Farrow 
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successfully achieves his of recording the life straightforwardly 
and weaving a clear a p nen the tortuosities of the king’s Great 
Matter. There are a bw blemishes, e.g., Carlisle, and on p. 204 surely 
we should read Cromwell, not Cranmer, as deviser of the trap for 
St. Thomas. A book for the school and convent library and maybe 
for the refectory also. 


A COMMUNICATION 


From the Reverend J. G. Davies, M.A., D.D., of the Faculty of Theology 
in the University of Birmingham. 

ALTHOUGH the private patron is no longer with us, the patronising tone 
unfortunately persists, as exemplified by the Editorial Comment in the 
August nine of this Journal. We were informed that “the Protestants 
are on the road,” that they are “discovering Christianity.” I would 
not wish to dispute the truth of this statement—I sincerely hope it is 
correct—I would only, in gratitude to my immediate forefathers in the 
faith, raise a query as to the implication involved in the restrictive use 
of the present tense. 

Nevertheless if we do concentrate on the present rather than the 
past, Protestants too have an occasion for rejoicing in the recent 
advances amongst those who accept the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Rome. It is gratifying to an Anglican to note that Article XXIV is 
now being observed, at least in certain areas on the continent, since 
the Mass is being celebrated in a tongue “understanded of the people.” 
Article XXX also is beginning to come into its own, since the Cup of 
the Lord is not on all occasions being denied to the Laity. How the 
ashes of the Utraquists must feel warmed at this development! At the 
same time one cannot help regretting the opposition to this movement 
of enlightenment amongst many of the hierarchy, an opposition so 
strong that it has compelled an adherent of the stature of Romano 
Guardini to make public profession of his orthodoxy—an opposition 
which, in Ireland for example, sought to reject the proposed simplifica- 
tions in the Holy Week Services, only to overruled by a more far- 
sighted authority, to the undoubted spiritual benefit of he laity. One 
welcomes, too, modern translations of the Bible into the vernacular, 
at the same time wondering whether the Vulgate version is so perfect 
if continued strict adherence to it involves such feats of ingenuity to 
make sense of passages which other texts so easily clarify. There is yet 
another pad for thanksgiving also in the extent to which modern 


Catholict thought on sacrifice has moved since the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps the truth is that both Protestant and Catholic are on the 
road. Yet heaven forbid that either should think they had already 


____¥ For the purposes of this note I use the nomenclature of the Editorial. 
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reached the end and attained “unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” But then quite obviously 
Catholics do not—an acceptance of the thesis of doctrinal development 
implies a process with no sie termination. Yet while Protestants 
would agree that the Church must make explicit what is implicit in 
its Biblical inheritance, they would also draw a distinction een 
legitimate and illegitimate development and regard certain recent 
Catholic pronouncements as falling within the latter category. They 
would further inter alia ask certain questions. Why is it necessary to 
uphold an Augustinian indelibilist view of Orders rather than to accept 
the teaching of another, and presumably equally inspired, Father, 
Cyprian, with his authoritarian conception? Does a legalistic ethic, 
exemplified by the guidance given to Catholic obstetricians, really 
provide the context in which the Christian man may exercise his 
God-given freedom? Does the catholic layman, in countries such as 
England where the liturgical movement has so far made little headway, 
really appreciate St. Peter’s affirmation that he belongs to a “royal 
priesthood”? Is the Mass yet understood as the activity of the whole 
Mystical Body, each member exercising his or her liturgy, and not as 
something to be just heard or seen? Was Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor 
so far from the truth of what Catholicism in his day was and still is? 

The answer to these questions will not be provided by a simple 
appeal to St. Thomast or to Luther, but by doing what the Church Se 
to do in every day and age, i.e., by rethinking its position in the light 
of our fresh understanding of the Bible, our new insights into tradition, 
and our exercise of right reason under the present guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Does a reply to an Editorial in the same contentious vein as it was 
written require justification? If so, let me conclude with these words of 
Duke George of Saxony, the implacable opponent of Luther. “What 
good is a soldier if he is not allowed to fight, or a sheep dog if he may 
not bark, and a theologian if he may not debate? Better spend money 
2 aa old women who can knit than theologians who cannot 

ss. 


Comment 


THOUGH there is much, naturally, in Dr. Davies’s letter with which we 
cannot agree, we extend a warm welcome to this contribution from a 
distinguished Anglican scholar, written in the same vein, irenic but 
frank, as our August Comment. We will confine our observations 
upon it to a few heads. 1. Any points Dr. Davies scores relate to 

t Exactly what St. Thomas meant by grace is a point of academic interest; 


if the modern Roman view of grace be that of the Editorial, I am happy to 
accept it whatever St. Thomas himself intended. 
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inessentials. 2. He does not challenge our main assertion, that those 
truths belonging to the essential core of Christianity which Protestants, 
to our joy, are rediscovering, Catholicism never lost. 3. While we too 
welcome the spread, within proper limits, of the vernacular in the 
liturgy, we think it vastly more important to have had, in the centuries 
since the Reformation, the Mass in Latin than the service of the Lord’s 
Supper in English. 4. On the question of Communion under one kind, 
another distinguished Anglican, the late Gregory Dix, wrote: “It is 
to be noted Ket Luther is responsible for shee misrepresentation of 
the custom as ‘the denial of the cup to the laity,’ which imports a note 
of caste-prejudice. It was as much ‘avoided by’ as ‘denied to’ the laity 
originally; and the Western discipline ‘denies the cup’ to the clergy 
— the Pope down) just as much as to the laity when they do not 

ppen to be celebrating, but only communicating.” Dix also pointed 
out that the second century Church had practised Communion under 
one kind from the reserved sacrament, and that it was reverence that 
later led to the adoption of this practice in the liturgy.t There 
are grave practical difficulties to the administration of Holy Com- 
munion, as a regular practice, under both kinds. A distinguished 
convert from Anglicanism has told us that often as an Anglican he 
longed, from the considerations mentioned above, for the Roman 
discipline. 5. Catholics too distinguish between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate development of doctrine. True development is not illimitable, 
for it can neither change the original deposit of faith nor add to its (at 
least implicit) content. To question the Assumption is to set aside a 
great weight of tradition; the entry under 15 August in the Old 
Armenian Lectionary,? apparently representing the liturgical calendar 
of fourth century Jerusalem, provides some evidence that the Assump- 
tion entered the liturgy earlier than is commonly thought. Now that 
modern Protestant scholarship is vindicating the dogmatic infallibility 
of the medieval Church in such matters as the Real Presence and the 
Mass, it will be a pity if it takes another four centuries to catch up with 
the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. 
6. Since the question of Orders is a serious barrier to reunion, Catholic 
theology would gladly have explored the Cyprianic view if it offered 
any hope; but surely on this “authoritarian” view, which tends to 


equate legitimacy and validity, so that schism alone invalidates, we 
reach, ae more quickly, the same tragic conclusion. 
t Cf. The Shape of the Liturgy, 2nd ed., 1954, pp. 629-30, footnote. 


2 Cf. Rituale Armenorum, edited by F. C. Conybeare and A. S. Maclean 
(Clarendon Press 1905) p. 526. 
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